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Mighty Mighty Bosstones to play at concert 


Graphic courtesy of 
www.geocities.com/SunsetStrip 








By Tim Lizzo and The 
Defender News Staff 


Many students living in on- 
campus housing have received 
pre-eviction notices for multiple 
noise violations and underage 
drinking. 

Last year, about four students 
were evicted, and Student Life 
expects about the same number 
this year, said Lou DiMasi, 
Assistant Dean of Student Life, 

“It’s not a happy day when I 
have to sit in my office and tell a 
student they have to move,” 
DiMasi said. 

In the student handbook it 
states that campus housing is a 
privilege. Students are held 
accountable for both themselves 
as well as their guests, within the 

context of this code. 

_ Junior Andy Centybear, a res- 
ident of Ethan Allen, was given a 

_ pre-eviction notice recently. 
+ “We had a party three week- 
a ends ago where we received a pre- 
eviction notice. Somebody got 
caught leaving our house with a 
an We were appealing it to 
Lou [DiMasi] and he said if some- 
‘one took responsibility for the 
funnel, the pre-eviction notice 
provid be withdrawn,” Centybear 






















Life Office. 

____ Registration includes a list of 
people that will be attending the 
] and an agreement not to 





Alethea Renzi 
Staff Writer 


Pull out your plaid suits and 
get ready for a show that could 
quite possibly blow the roof off 
the Ross Sports Center on March 
13: the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
are coming to play at the spring 
concert. 

Led by frontman Dicky 
Barrett, the Bosstones were a sta- 


ple in the Boston-area music 


scene since their birth in 1985 


before breaking across the coun- 
try with the number one single 


“Impression That I Get” from the 
album “Let’s Face It” in 1997. 
The album had two other major 


hits the ‘next year with “Royal 
Oil” and “The Rascal King.” 

Senior Tom Michaels and 

sophomore Dan DiTullio, co- 
chairmen .of the Student 
Association Special Events com- 
mittee, are responsible for orga- 
nizing the concert. 
Michaels said that booking the 
spring concert was especially 
tough this year, due to the fact that 
there were only four dates this 
semester when Ross was avail- 
able. 

“Tt was a matter of matching 
up the dates and prices for avail- 
able bands,” Michaels said. 

Secretary of Programming 
Lael Croteau said, “Tom and Dan 


put an amazing amount of hours 
trying to get the best band possi- 
ble to come to St. Mike’s. It’s 
going to be one of the best shows 
we ve had in the past few years.” 
Michaels said he and 
DiTullio got the idea to have the 
Bosstones after they held a discus- 
sion in The Defender Online’s 
chatroom in November. They put 
in a bid on Jan. 25 for the band, 
which was accepted on Feb. 8. 
Aside from Barrett, the band 
includes Kevin Lenear and Tim 
Burton on saxophone, Joe Sirois 
on drums, Dennis 


Brockenborough on trombone, 
Nate Albert on guitar, Joe 
Gittleman on bass, and Ben Carr, 


the band’s “Bosstone.” 
Sophomore Julie McIntosh 
said, “I think it’s cool that we’re 
finally going to get a big band 
here. It’s going to bea lot of fun.” 
Junior Sam Dixon. said, 
“Personally, [ am not one of their 
biggest fans but I know a lot of 
people who would try to be first in 

line for some tickets.” 
Tickets, which can be pur- 


chased at the St. Michael’s 
Bookstore, are $13 for St. 
Michael’s students, $18 other- 


wise. The show will begin at 8 
p.m. 

The Bosstones will provide 
their own supporting acts, which 
are currently unknown. 





break any of the college’s rules, 
such as no multi-liter containers. 

_ “Students tend not to do this 
because they feel it’s an infringe- 
ment of their rights. Sometimes 
they are not meant to get huge and 
it happens,” DiMasi said. 

Junior Nicole Abril, a Trono 
resident, said sometimes the stu- 
dents are not at fault. = 

“Another party got broken up 
and kids said they were going to 
Trono. RAs showed up and told 
us to have everyone leave before 
people even got here,” said Abril, 
who was recently issued a pre- 
eviction notice. 

Students are warned about 
their disciplinary situation before 
being issued a pre-eviction notice. 
These warnings frequently include 
fines, probation, community ser- 
vice and sometimes a meeting 
with the Residential Review 
board. 

The Review Board places a 
sanction on students so that with 
the next violation of college poli- 
cy, rules or regulations, the stu- 
dent may be ineligible for the next 
on-campus housing lottery. In 
some cases, evicted students are 
not refunded their rooming costs. 

“Our job as the Directors of 
Residential Life, as the Assistant 
Dean of Student Life, or as the 
judicial coordinators is to ensure 
people are held accountable for 
their actions. There are some peo- 
ple who feel we’re too tough and 


some that feel we’re too liberal. | 
It’s a balancing act,” DiMasi said. | 


morning snowfall. 


Winter wonderland 


This gazebo, near the Ethan Allen Apartments, provided a picturesque scene after Saturday’s 


Photo by Ben Murray 










By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


Biss City Council 
members may vote to ban 18-plus 
nights at the bars and clubs of 
Burlington, altering the social 
lives of under-aged college stu- 
dents. 

City Council members Matt 
Gardy (R) and Kevin Curley (R) 
said that the epidemic of under- 
_aged drinking and recent prob- 
lems downtown have spurred the 
Local Control Commission, a 
| subcomittee of the City Council 
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responsible for issuing liquor 


licenses, to consider policy 
change. 

“Tt’s quite the temptation we 
put them under,’ Curley said, 
speaking about  under-aged 
drinkers. 


He said it was too easy for 
under-aged students to obtain 
alcohol in the heavily crowded 
bars at 18-plus nights. 

“As a whole,” said Gardy, 
“people are generally concerned 
about the bar scene.” 

Curley agreed with Gardy’s 
statements. “We’re concerned 
about the way it [the bar scene] 


Proposed bill to ban 18-plus shows at bars 


Burlington City Council will vote on possible change by next month 


works,” Curley said. 

Currently, new liquor licens- 
es are awarded with the stipula- 
tion that the establishment hold- 
ing the license will not have 18- 
plus nights. 

However, the policy is not 
retroactive; establishments 
already holding valid liquor 
licenses are not obligated to com- 
ply. 

“We hope to have something 
permanent by April,” Curley said, 
noting that liquor license 
renewals are due in early May. 
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St. Michael’s Colege security ae 


Excerpts from the Feb. 4 - Feb. 10, 1999 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


ey, Feb. 4 . 


9:05 p.m. Assisted Winooski Police 
Department at Alumni Hall. 


’ Friday, Feb. 5 


2:10 a.m: Theft from Domino’s Pizza at 


' Joyce Hall. 


1:55 p.m. Email tampering complaint. 
4:30 p.m. Theft from employee. vehicle 
ie in ‘Ryan Hail parking lot. 
_ 5:20 p.m. Theft from — in 40's. 


o Townhouse. 


"Saturday, Feb. 6 


a.m. Alcohol violation at than’ — 


Linnehan Hall. 


Townhouses. 


1:10 p.m. Physical plant a assist at 


Cheray. 
calls from Joyce Hall. 
Joyce Hall. 


Hall. 








Hall. 


Allen Apartment. Two non students ts 


- cited, 


- 4:07 a.m. Lit candle e Vislation | in 
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printed weekly by the B.D. 
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ae 1S a.m. Alcohol violation i in » Hamel 


Ae 


12:40 p.m, Physical Plant 4 assist in 20's 


_. . 4:20 p.m. Investigated oul aes up - 
4:30 p.m. Vandalism to front door of 

coke pan. Alcohol violation in Linnehan “3 

10:43 pam. | Odor violation in Hamel 


1:33 p.m. | Pabic urination and alcohol 
violation in the 7 Rosinda. One stud t 





12:30 a.m. Student cited for alcohol pos- _ 


‘Hamel Hall. 


10:25 a.m. Assisted Physical Plant at 


Joyce Hall. 








session by Colchester Police in Ryan 
Hall parking lot. 

1:20 a.m. Reported dauiage of a city 

- street sign on Barnes Avenue ag acent to 





6: 10 p- m. Ticketed a speeding vehicle i in = 
the 200’s pas jo 


calls 


3:45 | p.m. — of “= oe 


"Tuesday, § Feb, 9 


$8: 50 : a.m. Towed vehicle from the 


McCarthy Visitor Parking area. 










: May patking lt eS . : 


Ocahinds Scene 


News taken from college campuses around the country off www.uwire.com 


2:05 p.m. Accidental fire aa in- 
_ Lyons Hall. _ 
5:28 p.m. 
the Station fo scl 





Transported fire fighters to . : 


Doughnut theft ends in car chase, accident 


By Daniel Hernandez 
(U. California-Berkeley) 


BERKELEY, Calif. (U- 
WIRE)— One stolen doughnut 
led to an extensive early-morning 
police chase Thursday that ended 
abruptly when five teenagers 
rammed their car into a Northside 
telephone pole police said. 

“Tobias Marcee and Lamont 
Ramey, both 19, attempted to 
steal a doughnut from King Pin 
Donuts on Durant Avenue shortly 
after 11 p.m. After a scuffle with 
a store employee, Marcee and 
Ramey fled the scene in a 
Volkswagen Rabbit, police 
said. 

The 11:20 p.m. call came in 
as a “theft of a doughnut,” said 
Berkeley Police Lt. Sherri 
Aldinger. 

Berkeley and University of 
California police patrol cars pro- 
ceeded to chase the vehicle up 
Durant Avenue and up Gayley 
Road, according to UC Police 
Capt. Bill Cooper. 

The Volkswagen appeared to 
be stopping near Cedar and Arch 
Streets on the north side of cam- 
pus, Cooper said, but as soon as 


police patrol’ cars pulled 
over, the car sped away and 
quickly rammed into a 


nearby telephone pole. 

“The officers walked up to 
the car, then the driver 
started to take off,’ Cooper said. 
“Almost before the officers could 
get into their car, the Volkswagen 
plowed into a telephone pole.” 

‘After the vehicle crashed 


into the pole, the five passengers 


in the car, three of whom were 


minors, were taken to area hospi- © 


tals for treatment of minor 
injuries and later cited, Cooper 
said. He added that none of them 
were UC Berkeley students. 
According to the doughnut 
store’s owner, Haleh Khapour, 
two men entered the store and 
placed an order for a 20 to 30 
cent doughnut just after 11p.m. 
When the two men refused 
to pay for the doughnut and 


began running away, Khapour 


said one of her employees began 
chasing after them. 

“They took one doughnut, 
then my _ employee - said, 
“You did not pay.’ They were try- 
ing to hide it,’ Khapour said. 
“Then they ran away and my 


employee followed them.” 

She said the assailants then 
turned and physically 
attacked her employee on the 
sidewalk. 

“They punched him in the 
face very bad,” said Khapour, 
who could not specify the type of 
doughnut that was _ allegedly 


. Stolen. ; 

Cooper said that Marcee and 

“Walpole s said. “Only one ~ 
them was walking around; ‘the | 


Ramey ‘then got into the 
Volkswagen and began driving 
up Durant Avenue. The incident 
was reported at about 11:30 p.m. 
by two UC police bike officers 
who were nearby. 

According to police reports, 
the Volkswagen then turned onto 
Piedmont Avenue and drove up 
Gayley Road. Soon after, their 
car drove into a_ telephone 
pole at the corner of Cedar and 
Arch Streets. 

Arch Street resident Ron 
Walpole witnessed the entire 
incident when the loud squeal of 
car brakes prompted him to come 
out onto the street. 

“The car went down Cedar 
and ‘Bang!’ They ran straight 
into the pole,” Walpole said. 
“They were going about 40 miles 


per hour. If they didn’t put on 
the brakes, they wouldn’t be here 
today.” 


He said that about three ~ 


patrol cars were. in pursuit 


of the vehicle, and that about 15 ~ 


more police, fire and ambulance 
vehicles arrived at the scene 
within five minutes after the 
crash. 
“They est, pretty “hurt” 
of 


other guys were moaning.” 


Walpole said that many resi- — 


dents from the surrounding area 
were milling about the scene 
after the accident, which was not 
completely cleared until 3 a.m. | 
“The whole hood of the car 
was smashed up,” Walpole said. 
“T’m just glad it wasn’t worse.” 
Aldinger said that Marcee 
and Ramey were treated for 
injuries at Alta Bates Medical 
Center, then cited for battery and 


"theft. 


The three 17-year-old pas- 
sengers of the Volkswagen were 
also released and cited after 
being treated for their injuries at 
Highland Hospital, Cooper said. 


Rutgers pizzeria delivers condoms to promote safe sex 


By Jeong Yun Suh 
(Rutgers U.) 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
(U-WIRE)- University students 
who order pizza from La Nova 
Italian Kitchen on Somerset 
Street this month are 
receiving an unusual extra top- 
ping: condoms. 

In observation of Condom 
Awareness Month, the pizzeria 
has teamed up with the Hyacinth 
AIDS Foundation of New 
Brunswick to distribute latex 
condoms to customers. The cam- 
paign was the brainchild of 
David Pinckney, owner of La 
Nova Italian Kitchen. 

“Our message is: if you’re 
going to have fun, be safe,”’ said 
Pinckney, who co-founded an 


HIV/AIDS fund-raising opera- 
tion called the National 
Information Network for AIDS 
five years ago. 

The condoms La Nova 
Italian Kitchen is providing 
come attached with a “palmcard” 
that contains literature about 
HIV/AIDS transmittal and pre- 
vention, said Yesenia Hernandez, 
a Hyacinth prevention case man- 
ager and outreach worker for 
Project POW!. The palm cards 
also list hotline numbers 
for Hyacinth’s branch offices in 
New Jersey. 

“It’s a good way to get more 
information out to students,” 
Livingston College sophomore 
Harmony Huewitt, a delivery 
person, said. 

The first batch of “safer sex”’ 


pizzas arrived on doorsteps on 
Super Bowl weekend, Pinckney 
said. 

Since their debut, pizza sales 
have increased by 20 percent, 
Pinckney said. 

As of Feb. 12; La Nova 
Italian Kitchen had distributed 
more than 400 condoms through 
deliveries. Pinckney said he 
hopes to send out a total of 2,000 
condoms by the end of the 
month. 

The “safer-sex” pizzas are 
being delivered solely to 
Rutgers students, who make up 
80 percent of La Nova’s cus- 
tomer base, Pinckney said. 

Pinckney said he feared resi- 
dential condom deliveries would 
solicit a negative reaction and 
decided not to pursue such a 


practice. 

“[’m scared that a six- or 
seven-year-old kid will get the 
pizza and say, Mommy, what’s 
this?” Pinckney said. 
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City Council could vote to end 18-plus shows 


Downtown Burlington nightlife suffering from interim ban on underage functions 


18-PLUS BAN 
continued from cover 


“Totally eliminating 18-plus 
nights is a very strong possibili- 
ty,” Curley said. “We’ve been 
talking about maybe limiting the 
hours of 18-plus nights or not 
allowing alcohol.” 

Whitney Ashe, a 21-year-old 
senior at St. Michael’s College, 
warned that the possibility of 
eliminating 18-plus nights would 
not solve any problems. “The 
reality is that college kids drink 
and you won’t limit that with 
this.” 

Curley insisted that he was 
not simply jumping into this issue 
blindly. “I’m not comfortable 
doing something without coming 
up with alternatives.” 

However, Curley was unable 
to produce a more viable solution 
besides suggesting the private 
sector should step in and open an 
under-aged dance club. 

“Tt would be my hope that 
someone would recognize that 
there’s a market for this,” Curley 
said. 

Club Extreme, which opened 
its doors Feb. 10, is one of only 
two bars in the area effected by 
the interim ban on 18-plus nights. 

The potential ban is not a fair 
or logical solution for underage 


drinking, since it is only effecting — 


Club Extreme, said manager Dan 
Hamlin. 

Hamlin estimates that more 
than a quarter of his business was 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


GET MONEY FROM YOUR 


Your Uncle Sam. Every year Army 


under aged when he operated in 
Mallet’s Bay. 

“Right now the city of 
Burlington is really putting a 
damper on us,’Hamlin said. 


“Totally eliminating 
18-plus nights 
is a very 
strong possibility.” 


¢ Kevin Curly, 
Burlington 
City Councilor 





Another bar being effected 
by the interim ban is the 
Bottleneck, formerly the Blarney 
Stone. 

As a manager, Mike 
Gaboriault recognizes the prob- 
lems with 18-plus nights. “It’s a 
stressful night when you have 
them,” he said. “It’s nice to have 
the business but you have to 
weigh the options.” 

Gaboriault said they are not 
making as much money as they 
could because of the ban. 

Usually, similar bars have 
the 18-plus nights on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, low points in 
the bar scene, he said. 

The owner of Manhattan 
Pizza, Nancy Cunha, said 
although her restaurant is not 
directly affected (it’s under a 
restaurant license opposed to a 
bar license) she has seen business 
drop recently. 


TRAINING 


“They’re hurting the whole 
downtown right now,” said 
Cunha. 

Rasputins, located near 
Club Extreme, has not been 
affected by the current ban 
because they had a valid license 
when the new policy was created. 

Their current 18-plus nights, 
Wednesdays and Sundays, could 
be threatened by the proposed 
policy. 

“TIt’s.a big part of our busi- 
ness but it’s not our focus,” said 
an owner of the bar, Marty 
Matthewson. 

He suggested that under- 
aged drinkers would be pushed 
into the fraternities and woods of 
Chittenden County. “It’s better to 
have them here in a controlled 
environment than in an uncon- 
trolled environment.” 

Katie Whitman, a 21-year- 
old senior at St. Michael’s, said 
“even though they have the 
potential for problems, I think 
18-plus nights are still a good 
idea. It gives students a chance 
to socialize outside of campus.” 

While students of legal 
drinking age were concerned, the 
policy would ultimately affect the 
under-aged population. 

An 18-year-old first-year 
student, Katie Church, said she 
didn’t think the policy was fair. 
“Tt may be taking away from a lot 
of kids up here.” 

Another 18-year-old fresh- 
man, Matt Colby, asked “what 
are they going to replace it with?” 


CORPS 


fees. They even pay a flat rate for text- 


ROTC awards scholarships to hundreds books and supplies. You can also receive 


of talented students. If you qualify, pywmmsous, 
these merit-based scholarships can PR 
help you pay tuition and educational NY 
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Find out more. Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
Or stop by the offices at 128 University Heights, UVM Campus 





on cllowonce of up to $1500 each 
school year the scholarship is in 
elfect. Pind out todery if you qualify. 
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Rasputins and the new Club Extreme are two of the many downtown 
bars that are being effected by the 18+ ban. 


Curley suggested that it was 
the responsibility of the local 
colleges and universities to take 
up the slack left by the policy. 
“They could step up to the plate.” 

Jennie Cernosia, the director 
of Student Activities, agreed with 
Curley. 

She said the school could, 
and should provide more on- 
campus events. She said the 


school tries, but “we can’t com- 


pete with the magnet of down- 
town. The strongest social mag- 
net is where the bars are.” 

Curley said the council was 
currently soliciting input from 
the police department, local citi- 
zens, area bars and any other 
source that could provide useful 
in determining if 18 plus nights 
are causing problems. 

“Right now we’re in the 
process of taking testimony from 
anyone and everyone,” said 
Curly 

However, another owner of 


Rasputins, Damon Brink, said 
they have had little opportunity to 
talk with the council. “We feel 
simply frustrated because we’ ve 
been at the meetings - yet we 
haven’t been informed.” 

Brink’s partner, 
Matthewson, urged for more 
“explanation before elimination.” 
He said “the key issue is to have 
representation from all parties 
involved.” : 

Curley said he was still open 
to options besides the ban on 18- 
plus nights. “I think the council 
is pretty open. We’re concerned 
about them [under-aged students] 
having an opportunity to get out.” 

Meanwhile, Gardy said, 
“I’m not necessarily for eliminat- 
ing them, but I can see the argu- 
ments.” 

Gardy said the council may 
still vote to eliminate the mixed- 
crowd events. “I think the coun- 
cil has a very negative sentiment 
towards 18-plus nights.” 


LAUNDROMAT OPEN 


7 DAYS A WEEK / 24 HOURS A DAY 


FOR ALL YOUR CLEANING NEEDS 


* Professional Dry Cleaning 


* Shirt Laundry 
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‘Wash, Dry, and Fold 
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Witiston 


Winooski 
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Student Association looking | 
to replace Van to Nowhere 


By Andrea Gamelli 
Staff Writer 


The Van to Nowhere may be 
going nowhere in the future. 


“It’s a good idea because 
it is safe, convenient 
and saves 
students cash on the 
weekends.” 


e Katarina Johnson, 
sophomore 


The Student Association is in 
the early stages of replacing the 
Van to Nowhere with either a 
contracted van from Ethan Allen 
Coachworks or the MORE, other- 
wise known as Benway’s taxi, 
according to Ted Brady, secretary 
of operations. 

The move to have the van 
replaced with contracted drivers 
and a van, comes after acts of 


vandalism and disrespect for stu- 
dent drivers and overcrowding. 

Students are offered the Van 
to Nowhere on Friday and 
Saturdays from 6 p.m. until 12 
a.m., free of charge. The Van 
makes routine stops, but will also 
drive students to other destina- 
tions when requested. 

The Van is an alternative to 
calling a taxi or driving on the 
weekends for students. 

“The Van is a resource for 
students to go out safely,” Brady 
said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, is concerned 
that the Van to Nowhere is being 
viewed as a free ride to and from 
the bars. 

Brady has asked two compa- 
nies to submit bids for considera- 
tion by the SA and then later to be 
approved by school officials. 

The proposal for the new 
Van to Nowhere program will 
include the van _ running 


Thursday, as well as the two 
weekend nights. 


This is when we anticipate 
the most traffic,” said Brady. 

The service will run for 25 
weekends or an estimated 600 
hours. 

So far the MORE has put in a 
bid for $21,000, not including 
gratuity. 

Brady said that Ethan Allen 
Coachworks put in a lower bid. 

“Tt’s a good idea because it is 
safe, convenient and saves stu- 
dents cash on the weekends. But 
sometimes students don’t know 
where to call to find it,’ sopho- 
more Katarina Johnson said. 

“Also, by having student dri- 
vers they don’t always know 
where they are going. If we get a 
company to drive us around they 
will know exactly where the stu- 
dents want to go,” said Johnson. 

The cost to run the Van to 
Nowhere is already incorporated 
into the student activities fee. 

Cernosia said it is unlikely 
that the Van to Nowhere will be 
replaced this year. 





Which one would you choose? 


The elephants? The whales? The clean air we breathe? Maybe the choice isn’t so clear. 


Maybe you'd like a way to keep them all. Now the world’s leading environmental groups 


are working together. To find out how 


you can help, look for us at www.carthshare.org. 


One cnowonment. One simple way to care for i. 


Earth Share 
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Junior Nate Besio uses the automatic door opener to get through the 
main entrance of Alliot. 





St. Michael’s to make 
campus more accessible 


By Adam Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Opening doors will soon be a 
problem of the past for wheel- 
chair students on St. Michael’s 
campus. 

Automatic doors are being 
installed in most buildings on 
campus within a month, Tim 
Pedrotty, director of the Physical, 
said. 

"We plan to install doors in 
St. Edmund's, the east side of 
Ross, the Tarrant Center, Cheray, 
and the library," Pedrotty said. 

"The doors have 
ordered and we hope to have them 
installed three weeks after their 
arrival," he said 

St. Michael’s already has one 
of these automatic doors at the 
main entrance of Alliot. 

St. Michael’s will be using 
these same type of doors in the 
other building on campus, 
Pedrotty said. 

The doors from HCI cost a 
total of $58,760. The project is 
expected to cost another $7,000 
on top of that to have them 
installed, Pedrotty said. 

"This has been a two year 
ongoing project," Pedrotty said. 
"In the future, we hope to make 
the Chapel wheelchair accessible 
also." 

Joel Senesac, a wheelchair 
student, encounters problems try- 


“GOOD 
WEEKLY 
INCOME 


giecensicg mail for 


national company! Free | 
supplies, postage! No sell- | 
ing! Bonuses! Start Imme- | 


diately! Genuine opportu- 
nity! 
Please rush Long Self- | 





been 


ing to open doors when on one 
else is around. 

"Having automatic doors 
benefit the disabled and gives us 
more independence," Senesac 
said. 


“Past times, I’ve gone to 


the gym to workout and ~ 

had to wait outside in the _ 

cold because no one was 
aroun 


e Damon Bashaw, 
_ junior 





"I haven’t had too many 
problems, but there is always a 
time when no one is around to 
help," he said. 

Doors being installed in the 
library and Ross will also be a 
great benefit, because these facil- 
ities are used at irregular hours, 
Senesac said. 

The new doors benefit every- | 
one on campus, not just the dis- 
abled, Senesac said. 

"If you have a lot of books, 
or are carrying a big load, they 
can be very helpful," he said. 

Nate Besio, another wheel- 
chair student at St. Michael’s, is 
also looking forward to the inde- 
pendence that the doors will pro- 
vide. 

"Last semester, I had nigh 
classes and often times, people 
were just not around," Besio said. _ 

"When I go to Ross for bas- 
ketball games, I need to rely on 
someone else to get inside." 

Damon Bashaw, another 
wheelchair student, also encoun- 
ters problems opening the doors 
to Ross, finding the winter 
months especially troubling. 

"Past times, ve gone to the 
gym in the morning to workout 
and had to wait outside in the cold 
because no one was around," 
Bashaw said. 


"I am glad the school is 
becoming more accepting to 
wheelchairs and people with dis- 
abilities," said Besio. 








News 





By Jim Welch 
Online Executive Editor 


In 1996-1997 the head bas- 
ketball coach at Providence 
College made over $80,000 more 
in salary than the president of St. 
Michael’s. 

That year President Marc 
vanderHeyden earned $140,000. 
Pete Gillen, the former basketball 
coach at Providence, made 
$221,000. 

Under federal law, all 
non-profit groups, including col- 
leges and universities, must make 
the salaries of their president and 
top five administrators available 
to the public. 

The 1996-97 records are the 
most recent on public record, 
according to Judy Stroh, the con- 
troller. 

Each year the Chronicle of 
Higher Education publishes 
these salaries for colleges 
throughout the country. The 
salaries were published this year 
in the Oct. 23 issue. 

VanderHeyden warns that 
each college has its own needs 
and history, and it is difficult to 
compare the salary and benefit 
packages at St. Michael’s to 
those at other schools. 

"Its dangerous to compare 
- salaries with other institutions," 
vanderHeyden said. 

He explained the size of a 
college, the school’s endowment, 
its mission, the location of the 
college, the size of the student 
body, how many faculty the col- 
lege has and how long the indi- 
vidual president or administrator 
has been at the college all factor 
into salaries. VanderHeyden’s 
first year at St. Michael’s was 
1996-97. 

Many presidents at schools 
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Administration’s salaries among the lowest 
How pay for top-ranking officials at St. Michael’s compares nationally 


competing with St. Michael’s do 
not get paid at all. The presidents 
of Providence, Boston College, 
Salve Regina University, and The 
College of the Holy Cross all are 
members of a religious order and 
are not paid a salary. 


Among. small Catholic 


"We are always 
trying to have 
a competitive salary 
and benefits package.” 


¢ Patricia Slattery, 
director of Human 
Resources 


schools in New England, St. 
Michael’s administrators gener- 
ally have lower salaries. In 1996- 
97 Sacred Heart University paid 
its president $265,608. 
Quinnipiac College paid its pres- 
ident $222,000 that year. 

Marist College, where 
vanderHeyden was a vice presi- 
dent before coming to St. 
Michael’s, paid its president 
$210,500 in 1996-97. 

VanderHeyden said location 
is a factor in figuring the salaries 
at any business. 

Jobs in New York and 
Boston will pay higher than those 
in Vermont because the cost of 
living is higher, vanderHeyden 
said. 

Within Vermont President 
vanderHeyden’s 1996-97 salary 
was among the lowest of compa- 


rable schools. Middlebury 
College’s president earned 
S22 7412s At Norwich 


University, the president made 
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$160,000-- $20,000 more than 
vanderHeyden. 

VanderHeyden in 1996-97 
made $10,000 less than Paul 
Reiss, the previous president, had 
earned just prior to retiting. 

Of the five top paid officials 
under the president in 1997, only 
one is still in his job. 

Mike Samara was the fifth 
best paid official at the college as 
dean of students. In 1996-97 
Samara made $80,025 in salary. 

Former Vice President of 
Academic Affairs John 
McDonald and John Gutman, the 
former vice president of adminis- 
tration, both made more than 
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$100,000. 

Arthur Hessler, the former 
associate dean, and Ann Berry, 
former vice president of institu- 
tional advancement, were the 
fourth and fifth highest paid offi- 
cials at the college in 1996-97. 

McDonald is now an English 
professor here. 

Hessler took a position at 
another college in Pennsylvania. 

Both Berry and Gutman took 
jobs in the business sector, out- 
side of higher education. 

"They left the college 
because of their own career 
choice," vanderHeyden said. He 
said that to his knowledge money 
was not the reason they left. 

Patricia Slattery, the director 
of Human Resources, said that 
typically jobs outside of higher 
education pay more than jobs at 
colleges, but she does not know 
if this is the reason two of the top 
administrators left the college. 
"They didn’t tell me that," 
Slattery said. 

Slattery said that every year 
she looks at the salaries of com- 
parable schools to ensure St. 
Michael’s - pays competitive 
salaries and offers a better than 
average benefits package. 

"With our comparables we 
are doing OK," Slattery said, 
speaking of comparable colleges. 

Samara said that he has had 
offers to leave St. Michael’s for 
more money, but he feels com- 
mitted to St. Michael’s. 

"The dollars are reasonable 
enough for me to stay here," he 
said. 

"I make my choice every 
year, like everyone else does, to 
sign my contract," Samara said. 

Samara said he feels the col- 
lege takes great steps to ensure 
that the faculty and staff are paid 
competitively. 

"There is a real sense of fair- 
ness as to how we have done 
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salaries over the years," he said. 

Both Samara and Slattery 
point to benefits as a reason 
employees choose to work at St. 
Michael’s Samara said that hav- 
ing good benefits has been a pri- 
ority at the college. 

Slattery said that benefits are 
the same for every full-time 
employee who works at the 
school 12 months a year, not 
dependent on the academic cal- 
endar. 

In 1996-97 Samara received 
$21,115 in benefits, according to 
The Chronicle. 

VanderHeyden received 
$26,457 in benefits in 1996-97. 

This does not include his 
house on campus or trips that he 
goes on to promote the college. 

VanderHeyden and Samara 
also have access to a college 
owned car, but they do not get a 
car of their own. 

The board of trustees has the 
final decisions as to what the 
president’s salary will be. 

When the board was looking 
for a new president they hired a 
consulting firm to determine 
what the market dictates, and 
what the college can afford, said 
vanderHeyden. 

The trustees than put a basic 
salary and benefits package 
together and advertised the job 
nationwide 

"Finally it has to be agreed 
to by the two parties," 
vanderHeyden said. 

Slattery said that the college 
is aware of what other colleges 
are paying. 

"We are always trying to 
have a competitive salary and 
benefits package," she said. 

Samara said he feels his 
salary has been sufficient since 
he came to St. Michael’s. 

"In my 22 years I feel like 
I’ve earned every penny." 
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News analysis 


Pilots call in sick, 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Feb. 14 -- A pilots’ job 
action at American Airlines has 
paralyzed the airline, infuriated 
would-be travelers, disrupted the 
transportation of goods and exac- 
erbated the acrimony surround- 
ing the issue of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Since Saturday, an unprece- 
dented number of American 
Airline pilots have been calling 
in sick in response to failed 
negotiations between _ their 
employer and their union, Allied 
Pilots Association. 

The impasse is a result of 
how efficiently American, the 
second largest airline in the 
nation, is integrating its most 
recent acquisition, Reno Air. 
American bought the airline, 
which is headquartered in 
Nevada, in December to bolster 
its north-south flights in the 
Western United States. 

American maintains that the 
former Reno pilots need to be. 
retrained. But the A.P.A. is argu- 
ing for faster integration so the 
pilots will earn salaries compara- 
ble to other American pilots. The 
company wants to wait 18 


months to make the pay SURE 


ments. ; 
Besides the company se its 
customers, American pilots are 


Corporate responsibility shifts to the gun industry 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Feb. 14 -- Gaining momen- 
tum and encouragement from 
anti-tobacco victories in private 
and federal lawsuits, which gar- 
nered billions of dollars for indi- 
viduals and government services, 
anti-gun groups are now trying 
their hand at making gun manu- 
facturers socially and monetarily 
responsible for gun violence. 

Lawsuits from Bridgeport, 
Conn. to Miami, Fla. are now 
making. their way through the 
court system and tailoring them- 
selves after similar efforts by 
anti-smoking groups to hold the 
tobacco industry liable for med- 
ical costs associated with deaths 
and sickness caused by smoking. 

The underlying theory in 
both areas is that industries have 
an obligation to its consumers to 
inform them of the hazards of 
their products, which has been a 
recent trend in tort law. 

Lawsuits in New Orleans, 
Miami, Chicago and Bridgeport 
are seeking millions of dollars 
from the gun industry for police 
and hospital services that result 
from the criminal misuse of 
firearms. 

Defenders on both sides of 
the issue are resorting to constitu- 
tional rhetoric to argue their case, 
even before the question sees the 
inside of a courtroom. Defenders 
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being attacked by the Reno 
pilots. As part of A.P.A.’s plan, 
Reno pilots would start off at the 
bottom of the seniority list. 
Lower seniority means last 
choice for flight schedules and 
home bases, which means that 
not only is Reno Air’s home base 
expected to move, but so too are 
the home bases of many of its 
pilots. 

Reno pilots are also upset 
that they have not been invited to 
participate in the negotiations. 

Airline strikes have been rel- 
atively unheard of since the 1934 
Railway Labor Act, which gov- 
ers labor relations and limits 
strikes that cripple the public. 

Federal regulations say that 
pilots can take themselves out of 
the cockpit if they feel unfit to 
fly. But the sheer number of sick 
pilots has raised suspicion that 
the union is calling for an under- 
handed strike. 

As of Tuesday, 73,000 pas- 
sengers had been delayed. 
American was able to accommo- 
date many flyers by rebooking 
them on later flights or other air- 
lines. 

American averages 225,000 
passengers a day. And with the 
President’s Day Weekend rush, 
the "sickout" spelled disaster for 
American. 

Two years ago, President 
Clinton interjected in an 
American labor dispute after 20 


of the gun industry view the law- 
suits as a back-door effort to 
bypass the Second Amendment 
and impose gun control. 
Defenders of anti-gun law- 


Courts may be 
imposing increasing 
liability on 
manufacturers of 
products for the safety 
of the product, but 
these [manufacturers] 
are powerful actors. 
If they lose in the courts, 
they go to the legislature. 


¢Professor Hughes 


suits are championing local 
autonomy over federal authority. 
They say that home rule charters 
have ensured a city’s inalienable 
right to self-determination, and 
any legislation that says other- 
wise is unconstitutional. 

The Georgia Senate Monday 
passed a bill that prevented any 
lawsuits that held gun manufac- 
turers accountable for criminal 
behavior, in response to a suit 
that was working its way through 
Atlanta’s court system. The suit 
accused gun manufacturers of not 
installing safety locks and failing 
to make customers aware of the 
dangers of guns, therefore invit- 
in liability for harmful inci- 
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union held liable 


minutes, but this time it is much 
more difficult to order the pilots 
back to work since they are not 
officially on strike. The pilots 
are technically taking sick leave 
while getting paid in the mean- 


Even though it may 
be more economical 
for American 
to cave in and pay, 
in the long run 
if you pay extortion 
today, 
you typically have 
to pay it tomorrow. 


eWritten ruling from 
Judge Joe Kendall 

in American Airlines’ 
union dispute 


time. 

Judge Joe Kendall of U.S. 
District Court ordered pilots back 
to work Thursday, and threatened 
them~- with contempt if. they 
refused to return. 

The union maintained its 
innocence, and made many pub- 
lic pleas to pilots to return to 
work. But many of the A.P.A.’s 


adversaries accused the union of | 


taking some pilots aside and fuel- 
ing a "grassroots" strike. _ 
Union members ignored the 


dents. 
Gov. Roy Barnes of Georgia 
signed the bill into law 


Wednesday raising the specter of 
elected officials being account- 
able to interest groups, instead of 
their constituents. Barnes was 
endorsed by the N.R.A. and used 
its support for reelection and a 
tough anti-crime campaign. 

Despite the gun industries 
success in Georgia, and its pre- 
sumed success in New Orleans, 
many pundits, including some 
N.R.A. lobbyists, wonder how 
successful their defense will be in 
northern, less gun friendly states, 
such as New York and Illinois. 

The Federal District Court in 
Brooklyn, NY, for instance, held 
gun manufactures personally 
accountable for three shootings 
and the negligent sale of firearms 
to questionable customers who 
later trafficked the guns from 
states with lax gun laws to those 
that have strict gun regulation. 

It was the first time that a 
jury has accused the gun industry 
of negligence, finding that 15 of 
25 gun manufacturers -- includ- 
ing some big names like the 
Smith and Wesson Corp. -- had 
not tried to keep guns out of the 
hands of individuals who would 
commit crimes. 

The jury also found the gun 
industry guilty of overstocking 
some gun markets, thus making it 
easier for gun traffickers to move 
guns across state lines, which is a 


judge’s order Friday and contin- 
ued to stay out of work. About 
2,400 pilots called in sick, com- 
pared to a daily average of 400. 

As punishment for refusing 
to go back to work, Judge 
Kendall fined the pilot’s union at 
least $10 million, punitive dam- 
ages that are expected to help 
reimburse American for its lost 
revenues, which it has valued at 
$40 million. - 

In a written ruling, Judge 
Kendall placed sole responsibili- 
ty for the job action on the A.P.A. 

“Unfortunately, the radical 
element in control of the Allied 
Pilots Association seems deter- 
mined to fly American Airlines 
into the side of the mountain, tak- 
ing themselves, the company, 
their co-workers and their cus- 
tomers with them,” Judge 
Kendall wrote. 

“Even though it may indeed 
be more economical for 
American to cave in and pay, in 
the long run if you pay extortion 
today, you typically have to pay 
it tomorrow.” 

The “sickout” is expected to 
be over by Wednesday, but pilots 
are supposedly entertaining other 
strategies that will limit the air- 
line’s productivity. The most 
public is the idea of not flying 
overtime, which would be legal 
under their contract, but would 
impair the number of American’s 
daily flights. 


Federal offense. 

The recent verdict has many 
in the service industry asking if 
individuals will ever again be 
held responsible for their own 
actions. If the gun and tobacco 
industries are liable for their con- 
sumer’s actions, what’s next? 
The liquor and automobile indus- 
tries? 

Political Science Professor 
John Hughes, who is teaching 
Civil Liberties this semester, said 
that it’s important not to forget 
that these businesses wield sig- 
nificant political and media influ- 
ence. 

“Courts may be imposing 
increasing liability on manufac- 
turers of products for the safety 


of the product, but these [manu- : 


facturers] are powerful actors,” 
Hughes said. 

“If they lose in the courts, 
they go to the legislature.” 

In an effort to find alterna- 


tives to more restrictive solutions }| 


to gun violence, the N.R.A. is 
championing a strategy that pros- 
ecutes gun and related criminal 
offenses in Federal courts. 

Proponents of the strategy 
insist the harsher penalties will 
deter more crime, as well as 
ensuring that the person who 
pulled the trigger, and not the 
person who manufactured it, will 
be culpable. Opponents of the 
move characterize it as an intru- 
sion by the Federal government 
in state affairs. 


The Week in Review 


Clinton: 
Free at Last 


The Senate voted Friday to 
acquit William Jefferson Clinton 
on both articles of impeachment, 
bringing an end the political 
soap opera that has dominated 
the media and captivated the 
nation. 

The final and most impor- 
tant votes for President Clinton 
were the only shred of biparti- 
sanship to emerge throughout 


the year long drama. The ques- 


tion that remains is if the two 
parties can put their ill feelings 
behind them and mend their 
relationship, based on their last 


votes in the ordeal _ 


__On the perjury vote, 10 
Republicans joined with 45 
Democrats and the tally came to 
rest at 55-45 against. The 


obstruction « of justice vote, 50-50 





against, did not attract two-thirds 


| maj ity either. 


s Linda Tripp’s S account of 


‘the ordeal hits the book stand 
an Monica Lewinsky prepares 





er Barbara Walters inter- 
view, the president moves on 

with one final apology. 
_ “1 want to say again to the 


American people how profound- 

ly sorry I am for what I said and | 

aid | to trigger these events and 
: : d 


One Man’s Death 
Fuels Public Distrust 


Amadou Diallo, an African 
American immigrant, was 
regarded by many as a diligent 
worker, a loving family member 
and a self-motivated individual. 

Now, these characteristics 
are only memories, as is Diallo 
himself. He was gunned down 
Monday by four police officers 
who sprayed the unarmed immi- 
grant and his apartment door 
with 41 bullets. 

The suspicious killing of an 
apparently harmless African 
American by such excessive 
force has renewed black com- 


‘munity’s distrust of the New 


York Police Department. 

The N.A.A.C.P has con- 
demned the killing and orga- 
nized protests and demonstra- 
tions across the city, including 


‘two that attracted 1,000 people 


each, 

The mayor, in response, 
canceled a trip to Texas so he 
could defend the police depart- 
ment, highlighting the record- 
low crime rates in and around 
the city. 

The statistics are doing little 
to allay the fears of African 
American constituents and the 
remorse of Diallo’s parents, who 
rebuffed the Mayor’s help on 
their first visit to America to 
mourn their son’s death. 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 
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Editorial... 


The City Council wants to fix the problem of underage 
drinking downtown by passing a resolution to end all 18-and-over 
shows. 

That’d be great if it worked. But it won't. 

Just changing the rules doesn’t mean that it’s going to 
accomplish anything. The ordinance will end established 18-plus 
shows downtown, but it won’t do much to curb underage drinking 
in general. The majority of college students are still going to drink. 
There’s no changing that. And they’re still going to head downtown 
to do it. 

Ordinance or no ordinance, under-aged students will still 
be lining up along Church Street, waiting to see where they can get 
in and where fake IDs just won’t be accepted. Whether they travel 
to Montreal for the night or just head downtown on the Morf, stu- 
dents know where they can drink. 

That’s the problem. Opening local bars and offering music 
to students between the ages of 18 and 21 is not. 

In fact, many of those 18 to 20-year-olds actually went 
downtown to see the shows offered at places like Club Toast. Just 
because there were people in the club that were under 21 didn’t 
mean they were necessarily there to drink. However, that’s not what 
the City Council is implying. 

Instead of actually providing something else for them to 
do, the City Council is taking that option away. 

If anything, this new bill may actually increase the amount 
of underage drinking. Now, instead of going downtown to see a 
show and spend some time off campus, that sober alternative is no 
longer an option. 

Why not crack down on underage drinking in bars, instead 
of limiting the options for people who chose to spend their time in 
other ways? If you have a fake ID, and are willing to take a chance 
at using it, there are places where it'll be accepted. 

That’s the problem. 

So why ban 18-and-over events at Club Extreme, or any 
other new club downtown, when every night at places like The Last 
Chance or the Blarney were, for all intents and purposes, open to 
18-year-olds, anyway? 

Instead, let’s place responsibility where it belongs. 

Since the riot downtown in October, underage drinking has 
become a public issue. From the city government attempting to pass 
resolutions like this one, to the University of Vermont’s president 
addressing its reputation as a party school, these institutions are try- 
ing to strengthen their images by presenting solutions to a problem. 

But it’s not their problem to fix. 

As long as there are fake IDs to be purchased and local 
bars that will take them, underaged drinking will remain a problem. 

Shutting down local music venues -- and passing all kinds 
of rules and regulations in the City Council -- isn’t going to change 
it: 


eCarrie Simonelli 
eExecutive Print Editor 


cover the | issues, events, ae an interests tha 
impact life at St. Michael’s College. 

‘The decisions we make with regard to ‘content an 
style are our own, and are iatfucnced only by our goal « 
both informing and entertaining our readers. By bringing __ 
important issues to the forefront, we hope to affect posi- | 
tive change on campus. 

Although our primary focus is on students, we hope 
to provide all readers with the information they need to 
improve the quality of life at St. Michael’s. As staff 
members and as students, we welcome reader contribu- 
tions and constructive criticism, 
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Photo of the Week 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Taking time out from a hard day of play, Panda, a golden retriever puppy, pauses to take a drink in front of 
Purtill Hall. 


Quote of the Week 


“We live in deeds, not in years; 


By Jim Welch 
Guest Editorial Columnist 


Anyone found littering 
either the grounds, rooms, or 
buildings will be subject to fine 
or disciplinary action." This is a 
tule on page 70 of the St. 
Michael’ s College Student 
Handbook and Code of Conduct 
Fifty-sixth Edition. 

Does that mean that people 
who throw paper on the floor or 
leave empty bottles around are 
usually fined? No, this is a rule in 
the college handbook that is gen- 
erally not widely enforced. 

The rule that students are 
fined when there is a fire alarm 
violation in their hall that is no 
one claims responsibility for is a 
similar rule. It is in the student 
handbook, but until this semester 
it was rarely enforced. It should 
of remained a archaic law that 
was uninforced. Instead students 
face fines up to $500 dollars per 
building. 

This is the administrations 
response to an increase in false 
alarms last semester. Out of 50 
fire alarms last semester 46 of 
them were pranks. There were 13 
alarms in less than a day on 
North Campus last semester. 

The college, both adminis- 
trators and students, should be 
worried about this problem. Fire 
alarms can save lives. If every- 
one in the building takes the 


in thoughts, not breaths; 
in feelings, 
not in figures on a dial.” 


¢Philip James Bailey, 


from A Country Town, 1839 


alarm seriously and gets out 
quickly the chances of an actual 
fire injuring students is far less, 
than if students take the alarm as 
a prank. 

The question is are students 
pulling alarms in their own build- 
ings, I would say usually not. In 
the 13 alarms on North Campus 
in less than a day are we to 
believe 13 students pulled the 
alarm in their own building? It is 
far more likely that one or two 
kids pulled the alarms through 
out North Campus. 

It seems like a great tool of 
immature pranks and revenge to 
pull the alarm in another build- 
ing, just to see the residents of 
that building get penalized. 

A student is more likely to 
pull the alarm in his/her buddies 
dorm and laugh as the friend gets 
in trouble. 

Ultimately the responsibility 
falls on the students not to be this 
immature. 

Pulling alarms is one of the 
most juvenile things a person can 
do. It is a cheap thrill. But this 
policy encourages that immaturi- 
ty and offers it rewards in seeing 
someone else pay for your act, 
quite literally. 

Students have to grow up 
and leave the alarms alone until 
there is an actual emergency. 
Some of the money from the 
fines on false alarms are going to 
go to programs and speakers on 


Fire alarm policy rewards immaturity 


fire prevention. If a student is 18 


years old and they have to be told 
it is not good to pull alarms then 
they have absolutely no right to 
be away at college in the first 
place. Pulling alarms is stupid, 


and people who don’t realize that. 


are equally dumb. 

If students know who is 
pulling the alarm than they have 
the responsibility to themselves, 
and their peers, to turn the perpe- 
trator in, and making it public 
that the student pulled the alarm. 
Most students will make it very 
clear that waking the building up 
and making them trot out in the 
cold Vermont winter is not going 
to make the prankster popular at 
all. Students pull alarms because 
they think it is funny. 


If more than a hundred of 


their peers were shivering in the 
cold in their pajamas than they 
might get the idea that pulling 
alarms is not funny at all. 

This policy should not only 
be taken out of practice, but it 
should be taken off the books. It 
is an attempt to punish an imma- 
ture act, but only rewards that 
immaturity. Students should be 
adult enough to respect the safety 
and culture of their peers. 

If they are not there is noth- 
ing the administration can do 
about it, but punishing the stu- 
dents who are mature can not be 
the answer. 
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By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


A double date with parents may not 
sound like an ideal setting to get to 
know someone, but parents do provide 
an endless source of entertainment — 
and they probably will pay. 

For the past three and a half years, 
comedian and radio personality Maria 
Farina has been offering creative dating 
strategies like this to college students 
nationwide. Her act not only includes 
strategies for first dates, ways to 
impress a man or woman, and creative 
date ideas. But Farina also weaves seri- 
ous subjects such as date rape and signs 
of unhealthy relationships into each of 
her workshops. 

The workshop Thursday night was 
sponsored by the Student Association. 
Farina’s program was recently rated 
number one of its kind by the National 
Association for College Activities, said 
Jen Scola, president of the Student 
Association. 

Scola said she heard about Farina 
by accident when booking a comedian 
to come speak about eating disorders on 
campus in March. 

“They (Umbrella Productions) sent 
us a tape of a Creative Dating work- 
shop. I never laughed harder in my 
life,” Scola said. 

Farina uses interactive techniques 
to get her audiences involved. At the 
workshop Farina had the audience of 


The Defender 


about 150 write down fantasy dates and 
pick-up lines they’ve heard. 

“Whenever the discussion gets a 
little heavy, I want you to say, “Maria, 
we need a fantasy!’” Farina said. 

There was also a chance for the 
audience to talk about what impresses 
and disgusts them about the opposite 
sex. Women wanted men to put the seat 
down more, and call when they’d be 
late, while men wanted women to stop 
asking so many questions. 

“T like working with college stu- 
dents. I find colleges to be vibrant and 
creative atmospheres, where, for the 
most ioe students are open to new 
things,” Farina said. 

Farina, a Pittsburgh native, origi- 
nally began her career as a radio per- 
sonality for WMMS-Cleveland in Ohio 
in 1989. After leaving WMMS, Farina 
hosted the morning show at Power 108, 
a Top 40 station. When the station 
switched formats and became a mod- 
ern/alternative rock station a few years 
Jater and Farina hosted mid-days, she 
decided it was time for a change. 

“T just wasn’t happy at the station 
anymore,” Farina said. 

Farina’s agent had her speak with 
Dave Coleman, who had created an 
organization called Umbrella 
Productions, which sponsored work- 
shop programs for college students. 
Coleman trained Farina to speak to 
groups about the environment, AIDS 
education, music, and dating and rela- 
tionships. 
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Most students enjoyed the event 
and agreed that they learned some new 
things while being entertained. 

“I thought it was eye-opening. 
Some things I knew girls would say 
about us, but some things were a real 
surprise. It was entertaining and seri- 
ous, a good mixture,” freshman Shaun 
Anderson said. 

Freshman Laura Harvey 
with Anderson. 

“Tt was very truthful and easy to 


agreed 





relate to...and funny at the same time,” 
she said. ~ 

Farina said she plans to continue 
bringing her workshops to college stu- 
dents for a long time. 

Her workshops are more of a social 
awareness campaign, Scola said. 

Farina said she has another reason 
for bringing her messages to students 
nationwide. “It’s really fun...it’s not like 
work,” she said. 


Photo by Ben Murray 
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From Never-Never Land to Kennedy Center 


Junior Amy Drown made her way into one of the most prestigious collegiate 
theater auditions in the country 


By Deirdre Coleman 
Staff Writer 


When Amy Drown first 
appeared as Tiger Lilly in her 
hometown’s eighth grade perfor- 
mance of Peter Pan, she knew 
she had found her calling. 

Now a junior, Drown is the 
first actress in almost 20 years of 
St. Michael’s participation to be 
chosen as a national finalist in the 
Kennedy Center’s American 
College Theatre Festival (KC- 
ACTF). 

This national theater pro- 
gram involves 18,000 students 
from colleges and universities 
nationwide and _ serves. to 
improve the quality of college 
theater in the United States. 

“This organization has 
sometimes been called the 
NCAA of theater,” said Professor 
of Fine Arts Kirk Everest. “Just 
participating in this event is 
major exposure for any actor.” 

On the weekend of Jan. 27 - 
31, Drown competed with 145 
other actors in Region I of 
KC/ACTF at Brandeis 
University in Waltham, Mass. 
Each candidate prepared a five- 
minute audition which consisted 
of a scene and a monologue. 

Drown’s scene with senior 
Tom Ryan was from John Patrick 


Shanley’s “Italian American 
Reconciliation” and her mono- 
logue was from “Another Person 
Is A Foreign Country,” by 
Charles M. Lee and Anne Bogart. 

Ryan, a first time participant 
in the festival, admits that the 
two did not prepare very long for 
their scene. 

“T think we just played off 
each other really well. Amy has 
these great impulses that come 
off very naturally,” Ryan said. 

Drown was selected as one 
of two regional nominees to trav- 
el in April to the national festival 
at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C. 

The nomination came as a 
surprise to the prospering actress. 
“IT never expected to win,” 
Drown said. “This was my third 
time going to the regionals. The 
first two times I didn’t even make 
it to the semifinals.” 

Everest, who has recently 
been asked to serve on the 
Executive Committee for Region 
I of KC/ACTF as co-vice chair- 
man, knew differently. 

“I thought her performance 
was top notch and knew it was 
just a matter of time before she 
went to Kennedy Center,” he 
said. “I remember when she was 
trying out, I told someone, “She 
could do this part with her hands 





Defender file photo 
Pictured from left to right: Amy Drown, Peter Sampieri, Ben Bishop, 
Ellen Naughter, in the performance of Lady of the Sea. 





Photo by Dan Scott 


Amy Drown and Matt Sweeney rehearse in a directing exercise. 


tied around her back.’” 

As a nominee, Drown will 
receive a $500 scholarship from 
Region I, and will have a chance 
to compete for one of two nation- 
al scholarships for $2,500 from 
the Irene Ryan Foundation. 
These scholarships are made pos- 
sible by the late Irene Ryan, who 
is best remembered for her por- 
trayal of Granny Clampett on 
“The Beverly Hillbillies.” 

Drown, though, still said she 
feels overwhelmed by the honor. 
“It’s strange to be the first chosen 
from St. Mike’s,” Drown said. “It 
makes me wonder what they see 
in me.” 

Fine Arts Professor Cathy 
Hurst noticed her abilities right 
away. 

“Amy came into St. Mike’s 
with outstanding training and tal- 
ent. She makes choices on the 
stage that are honest and believ- 
able,” Hurst said. “She has a 
wonderful imagination, great 
humor, emotional depth, and has 
this indefinable visceral spark.” 

From Never-Never Land to 
Kennedy Center, Drown has tip- 
toed her way into one of the most 
prestigious collegiate theater 
auditions in the nation. Drown, 


“Tt’s like if you’re going on a 
huge vacation,” she said. “It 
doesn’t really hit you until you’re 
there.” 


one of only 16 actors to debut 

their talents in April, claims that 
the pressure of the national festi- 

val has yet to sink in. 





Photo courtesy of Amy Drown 
Amy poses as Tiger Lilly in her eighth grade performance of Peter 
Pan. : 
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By Sarah Newton 
Staff Writer 


Cold and flu season has struck again, causing the 
everyday student to sniffle, sneeze and ache. 

Herbs such as Echinacea, Ginkgo and St. John’s Wort 
are a few of the herbal medicines available to fight such 
symptoms. 


ECHINACEA 





“Echinacea boosts the immune system,” said Barbara 
Nardozzi, owner of Bramble Wood Herbs and Gardens in 
Hinesburg. 

Echinacea is made up of the fresh or dried roots, or 
the fresh or dried stems and leave that are collected at the 
time of flowering. 

The herb is used to support and promote a body’s 
power to resist flus and common colds. 

It can also be useful in healing certain wounds, 
abscesses, leg ulcers, and headaches. 

Nardozzi said that people have to take a lot of 
Echinacea before they see results. “It is really quite safe, 
even for children but there is always one person that could 
have a toxic reaction to it,” Nardozzi said. 

“Tt is not anti-bacterial but in the body it helps to 
enhance the defense system by increasing the white blood 
cell counts,” she said. 

Susan Jacques, a nurse practitioner and the director 
of Health Services said that she did not think that 


_ Echinacea reduced the duration or severity of colds. She 
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said that some people really believe in Echinacea, espe- 
cially when it is started early on in the illness. 

“T don’t think that there is enough scientific evidence 
to say that it definitely works, but I also think that it is a 
relatively harmless remedy and have no problem with 
people trying it to see what they think for themselves,” 
Jacques said. 

Echinacea comes in such forms as capsules, teas, liq- 
uids, energy drinks, ointments and tablets. 
The price of Echinacea ranges anywhere from $15 to $25 


GINKGO 





Ginkgo is an antioxidant used to improve blood flow, 
reduce blood clots and to improve mental alertness. 

It also helps with concentration, memory and mental 
clarity, Nardozzi said. 

Side effects may include diarrhea, nausea, vomiting, 
restlessness and an irritable disposition. 

Jacques said that Sar has a few reservations about 
ginkgo. 

“People with chronic diseases should check and see 
if it is safe for them to use and long term use might lead 
to some possible side effects,” she said. 

“Ginkgo is often used to increase energy levels and 
stamina. If used in the correct doses and for short time 
periods of less than six months, then I have no problem 
with healthy people giving it a try,” Jacques said. 

Ginkgo, which comes in a capsule and a liquids 
forms, ranges in prices from between $15 and $25 per 
bottle. = se oe 
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Sniffles, sneezes...and herbal relief 


ST. JOHN’S WORT 





St. John’s is commonly used to relieve stress, anxiety, 
tension, alleviate the pain associated with menstrual 
cramps and as a muscle relaxant. It can also be used 
externally for burns and skin irritations. 

“It works great as a massage oil because it is gentle 
on the nervous system and enters the nerve endings 
through the skin,” Nardozzi said. 

Side effects from the herb include sensitivity to light, 
as well as possible restlessness or insomnia. Other effects 
can include diarrhea, rashes and forms of stomach irrita- 
tion. 

The forms available are capsules, ointments, liquids 
and oils, ranging from about $10 to $20. 

Jacques said she has concerns with herbal medicines. 
“One is that no agency regulates them closely, so you 
never know if what you are buying is the real herb. And 
some herbal medicines cause serious side effects and 
often times interact with other medications,” she said. 

“People should not assume that herbal medicines are 
completely harmless because some are powerful drugs 
and are capable of causing serious problems,” Jacques 
said. 

Nardozzi said, “Eighty percent of the population on 
earth use plants for health purposes. However, conven- 
tional medicine and herbal medicine complement each 
other and you cannot throw either one out.” 


Graphics courtesy of www.freshwoods.com; www.ginkgo-design.com; 
and www. |stherbsource.com 
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Quebec City & 


Montreal 
A World Next Door 


Mont Sainte Anne 


Highlights... 
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°B otanical Gardens 


°World Trade Center 
*The Biodome 











Check out the . 
skiing and 
snowboarding at 
Quebec’s Mont 
Sainte Anne, the 
recent host of the 
Snowboarding 
World Cup. This 
view from 
www.trsn.com 
shows one of the 
many attractions 
the area has to 
offer. For more 


information , call 
1-800-463-1568. 





Photo courtesy of www.svpma.ca 


No plans yet for Spring Break? 
Let The Defender show you 
the last-minute travel ideas 
that are just under two hours away... 





http://www.rsn.com/cams/mtstanne/campic_archive.html 


Old Montreal 


Montreal -- a truly beautiful city with a mix of both 
historical and modern architecture. — 

With a mixture of high rises and tall sky scrapers 
next to 19th century style buildings, this city has 
architectural flavor. The various churches, basilicas and 
cathedrals add to the atmosphere. A famous tourist sight is 

the Notre Dame Basillica in Old Montreal, 

a fine example of neo-Gothic architecture. 
Another of the city’s attractions, other than the 
well-known favorite Rue Sainte Catherine, 
is the Old Port City. 


Photo courtesy of www..svpm.ca 
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Unmeasured potential of a college staple - 


Chow Down Clown finds new ways to enjoy an old favorite: Popcorn 





By Peter Sampieri 
Chow Down Clown 


~ It's all physics, baby. A pur- 
ple, rubber racquetball sits on the 
edge of the table, stock still. It 
may be waiting for a dry, -wrin- 
kled finger to nudge it off, but 
while it sits, without a move, it 
still contains energy. 
Potential energy, baby. Like 
an enormous slab of cement, a 


piece of uncooked pasta. The 


effect is the same: potential ener- 


gy. 
A similar commentary on 


physics occurred to me the other 
evening while making my special 
cheesy garlic zinger popcorn for 
my friends. 

Those kernels of corn that 
never get popped, left in the bot- 
tom of the bowl, are called "old 
maids." A whole flood of idea- 
making followed this revelation. 

I decided some experiments 
were in order. Co-researcher and 
taste-tester on this topic, Matt 
Frawley, brought me some fan- 
tastic facts from the Internet. 

They come from a site called 
The Popcorn Board at 
(http://www.popcorn.org/eppopa. 
htm). I can't believe I'm citing 
the Internet. 

According to the popcorn 
board "though popcorn probably 
originated in Mexico, it was also 
grown in China, Sumatra, and 
India years before Columbus vis- 
ited America. 

“The folklore of some 
Native American tribes told elab- 
orate stories about spirits who 
lived inside each kernel of corn. 

“The spirits were quiet and 
content to live on their own, but 


grew angry if their houses were 
heated. Finally they would burst 
out of their homes and into the air 
as a disgruntled puff of steam.” 
As Matt and I stood in our 


Take it from my 
researcher Matt: popcorn 
is easy and can be 
reinvented any way you 
can twist your brain. 


laboratory (my kitchen) wearing 


white lab coats (bathrobes) over 
our clothes, we examined the task 
before us. 

We wanted to fully delve 
into the experience of popcorn, to 
honor its ancient heritage, and to 
celebrate its cheapness any way 
we knew how. Eating a crapload 
of the stuff was a logical begin- 
ning, I thought. 

For those of you. who 
haven’t realized it yet, popcorn is 
a fantastic snack, and can be 
dressed up or down in several dif- 
ferent ways. There are also sev- 
eral ways to pop your kernels and 
all depends on your preference. 

The electric air popper, 
which makes air light poofs, is 


lave, Bobby Blade, 


22 (children under 


$6, $ 8 at door 


) with DJ Martini, Retronome (10 


aig 9 p.m., free 


something I used to stick my face 
into for fun. Oh, yeah! And 
whatever happened to Jiffy Pop? 
All pertinent questions... 

We collected some more fun 
facts. In southwestern Utah, a 
1000-year-old popped kernel of 
popcorn was found in a dry cave 
inhabited by predecessors of the 
Pueblo Indians. 

In tombs on the East Coast 
of Peru, researchers have found 
grains of popcorn perhaps 1,000 
years old. These grains have 
been so well preserved that they 
will still pop. Remember, baby, 
what I said about potential ener- 
8y- 

Try tons of different ways of 
popping. Whether it be conven- 
tional stovetop, air popper, 
microwave, Or over an open 
flame on your head -- toppings 
are a key. You can just do the 
butter and salt thing, but try your 
best to explore in the name of sci- 
ence. 

Salt combined with distilled 
vinegar tastes great. Just sprinkle 
some over newly popped corn. 
Always season right after pop- 


ping so that your white little 
poofs absorb. 

We tried a five alarm pop- 
corn seasoned with fresh ground 
black pepper, and light dashes of 
chili and garlic powder. It burnt 
our eyebrows off! 

Then we went down the 
sweet tooth canal. Chocolate 
covered popcorn. Just melt a half 
stick of butter and two Hershey 
bars in a saucepan and dabble 
over the top. Hungry yet you 
crazy racquetball-heads? 

Matt Frawley revealed, “My 
taste buds are doin' funky 
uptownbreaks on my tongue!” 
Take it from my researcher Matt: 
popcorn is easy and can be rein- 


vented any way you can twist 


your brain. Popcorn kernels are 
magical. 

All you cynics are thinking 
about scientific explanation, 
about water trapped inside the 
kernel, and how it transforms to 
steam with heat. 

I believe in the magical spell 
of simple physics. Potential 
energy, baby. Pop! 
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Each horoscope is a slight analysis 2 
However, you have to be the judge as t 





By Kevin McCusker 
Music Columnist 


I will now excuse myself 
as I review this CD. I am igno- 
rant to the world of rap music 


to offer an objective opinion on 
the new Tribe Called Quest CD. 
That said, let us talk about 
Tribe's new retrospective, The 
Love Movement. 

I listened to this first in the 
car, which I found an ideal spot 
for listening to rap music. I 
didn't know what to think of it 
during that initial listen. I found 
myself quickly scanning the 
CD, looking for something 
interesting. 

By the end of the ride, I 
was thinking: "If I can't take 
this album seriously, how am I 
| to write a review on this? I'm 
| not worthy to tear it apart, I’m 
| not a committed rap-listener." 
| The second listen helped me 


_ PISCES (Feb. 19-March20) 
Did you meet that special someone on \ 


doorstep so learn how to reach for what y 


“The middle of 
nowhere.” 


¢ Chris Madar, 
freshman 


“TI want to go to 
Aspen.” 


¢ Shaun Green, 
sophomore 


‘J want to go to 
Jamaica and 
hang out with the 
Rastas.” 


e Jess Viau, 
junior 


Tribe Called Quest’s new 
[album is one for the road 


and am unfamiliar with the cul- 
ture. However, I will do my best — 


Campus Speaxks 


If you could go anywhere, where would you 
go for spring break? 




























appreciate Tribe Called Quest's 
artistry. This time, I found most 
of the songs interesting. 

Each one of the 21 tracks 
filling the disc is unique. The 
mixed-up bass lines and simple 
rhythmic beats made me appre- 
ciate the group's underlying 
jazzy style. In some songs, 
there seem to be too many 
words crammed into too little a 
space -- I guess that some- 
times, that's the point. 


The second listen helped 


me appreciate Tribe 
Called Quest's artistry. 


So far, the songs "Find A 


Way," "Like It Like That," and 
"Give Me" best suit my liking. 
Those are, also, what I believe 
to be the most catchy songs on 
the disc. 

I smiled through the lyrics 
of "Hot 4 U" as well as 
"Against The World." Both cer- 
tainly get right to the point. 

Featured Busta 


rapper 












“IT would go to 
Utah but the 
school cancelled 
the trip.” 



















¢ Taylor Abel, 
junior 







“TI would camp 
out in Alliot for 
the duration of 
the week.” 





e Mandy 
Pietrowski, 
junior 










“I would go to 
New Orleans for 
Mardi Gras.” 










° Sue Bette, 
sophomore 












Rhymes guest appears on a few 
different tracks. Personally, 
the Tribe's vocalists appeal to 
my ears more so than Rhymes 
and the disc would be no less 
entertaining had he _ not 
appeared on it. 

Overall, The Love 
Movement graced my taste of 
music with hypnotizing 
rhythms, subtle samples (which 
are sometimes the best kind), 
and rehearsed lyrics that are fun 
to listen to. 

I feel it necessary to warn 
of explicit. lyrics...I don't sup-- 
port them but rather adhere to 
the proverbial "just listen to it 
for the music" though some- 
times they seem to overpower 
some songs. 

In my case, the second and 


* third times I listened to the disc 


proved much more enlightening 
than the first; so give it a chance 
if you don't like what you hear 
the first time around. Enjoy! 
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A postcard of Ireland in “Waking Ned Devine’ 


This film seeks to wake up the audience to show love to loved ones 





By Brendan Ahern 
Film Critic 


“Waking Ned Devine” is like walking 
into a postcard of Ireland. It embodies 
everything that American people idealize 
about the Irish culture including the cute 
old people with a good word to say. 

In most other films the excessive 
accents, Irish fields, and plethora of 


‘Guiness beers would be too much to swal- 


low, but in Ned Devine it turns out to be 
just enough. 

Devine, which was picked up by 
Fox’s Searchlight film company, tells the 
tale of a strange occurrence in the small 
village of Tullaigh Mohr (pronounced: 
Tullee Moore). 

It stars two long time friends, Jackie 
O'Shea (lan Bannen) and Michael 
O’Sullivan (David Kelley), as buddies 
who discover that one of their neighbors 
has won the lottery. 





When they realize he has died of 
shock they come up with a plan to claim 
the money as Ned Devine and split it 
among the 52 village people. 

I found this film to be a bit of a 
refreshing break from the movies I usually 
choose to see. 

This movie definitely lacked any 


It embodies everything 
that American 
people idealize 
about the Irish culture 
including the cute old people 
with a good word to say. 


underlying symbolism, complex charac- 


ters, or deep social commentary, but the 
thing is that it doesn’t need it. 

While it is very simple, it is also very 
warming. 

What this film does well is tell the sto- 
ries of relationships within the small vil- 
lage. 

As the lighthearted tale rolls on, the 
viewer is immersed in parallel relation- 
ships of innocent love and friendship. 

What the film is really about, is savor- 
ing the time you have with the ones you 
love. 

I don’t think that this film has a social 
commentary, but it has a very serious com- 
mentary on the way people treat one 


ACROSS 
1 Fair 


another. 

The scene in this movie that truly dis- 
plays the message is when the lottery 
claims man shows up during Ned Devine’s 
funeral. 

Jackie changes his eulogy to speak of 
his best friend Michael instead. 

It brings to mind the fantasy to actual- 
ly watch your own funeral and find out 
how much people truly care. 

One of the questions that I asked 
myself when I came out of the film was 
whether or not the film would have been as 
effective without the setting in Ireland. 

It was smart for them to set this film 
in a small village in Ireland. 

It is a quaint, simple story and to use 
the setting of a village which contains only 
52 residents is where the true message of 
the film can come out. 


The fact that the movie is takes place in the 
land of shamrocks and Celtic legends is 
what will bring viewers to a film of this 
sort. 

To surround the story in an innocent 
environment, allows the viewer to focus 
on the relationships, which make it a spe- 
cial film. 

One of the aspects of this film that 
makes it so endearing, is the quality of act- 
ing. 

It takes a great cast to make a story 
like this truly come to life. 

The movie was nominated for the 
Outstanding Performance by a Cast Award 
at the Screen Actors Guild Awards. 

Ian Bannen won the Best Actor in a 
Comedy or Musical at the Golden Satellite 
Awards for his portrayal of Michael 
O'Sullivan. 





photo courtesy of www.foxsearchlight.com 


5 Ballet step 

8 Fears 

12 Beers 

13 Era 

14 Tardy 

15 Horse 

17 Small hawk 
18 Over (Poetic) 
19 Said 


35 


21 Probe 

24 Rotatable disc 
25 Anger 

26 Openly 

30 __ 
31 Husk 

32 Fish eggs 

33 Vent for release of gas 


Baba 


Turner 


36 Atilla was their king 
37 Iliad author 

38 Chasm 

41 Heat source 


42 \reland 

43 Wire 

48 Snow at head of glacier 
49 Frost 

50 Tides 

51 Former Russian emperor 


52 Food chewed a second time 
53 Edges 


Answers to this week’s crossword puzzle are 


printed on page 17. 


DOWN 


1 Fuel 

2 Altitude (abbr.) 
3 Meadow 

4 On an incline 
5 Two 

6 Past 

7 Sane 

8 Caustic substance 
9 Stay 

10 Female (suf.) 
11 Sow 

16 Shelter 

20 Lofty 

21 Snatch 


22 Small stream 

23 Stew 

24 Disputes 

26 Speech sound 

27 Crowd 

28 Sole 

29 Leap __ 

31 Avoid 

34 Complainer 

35 Extended time 

37 Color 

38 Lease 

39 Greek God of War 

40 Long live (It.) 

41 Winter vehicle 

44 Old coin 

45 Hitter's average (abbr.) 
46 Type of weapon (abbr.) 
47 Manuscripts (abbr.) 
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Outdoor review 


Winter sanctitude rests between Smuggs and Stowe 


By Nathan Moreau 
Outdoor Editor 


Gone are the days of elemen- 
tary school recess, when choices 
surrounded you at the tone of the 
bell; swings or jungle gym. 
Options were unlimited, packing 
the 20 minutes with pure child- 
like energy until the whistle blew 
and school resumed for you and 
your sweat-soaked Kangaroo 
shoes. 

Now you’re all grown up, 
and your darn feet always hit the 
ground when you swing, and the 
jungle gym hasn’t been the same 
since you grew taller than it is. 
Time to switch venues. 

A mere 45-minute drive 
from St. Michael’s will place you 
in a winter playground designed 
to test your abilities and new 
sense of adventure. Nestled in 
between Mt. Mansfield and 
Sterling Peak is Smugglers’ 
Notch, an oversized jungle gym 
with snow and ice. 

Don’t confuse the pass with 
the ski area. The ski area pro- 
vides the “snowrider,” as ski 
movie mogul Warren Miller puts 
it, with one option: going down. 
The Notch allows its children of 
play to go up, down, sideways, 
and occasionally diagonally. 

You can access the Notch 
from two directions: 

The Notch road is Vermont 
Route 108, which winds through 
Smugglers’ Notch Ski Area and 
down to Jeffersonville and even- 
tually turns into Route 15 which 
passes by campus. 

The Stowe side offers access 
to the Notch via the mountain 
road, the same one that takes 
“snowriders” to the slopes. 
Parking is available in a make- 
shift parking lot at the bottom of 
the Notch road where the “Road 
Closed” signs reach across 108. 

The first road, which was 
completed in 1884, was for horse 
drawn carriages, says author 
Patrik Viljanen in one of the 
Notch guidebooks. 

At that time, the road was 
used as a merchandise route 
rather then a driveway for recre- 


Gear review: 


By Nathan Moreau 
Outdoor Editor 


Imagine rocketing down a 
single track on your mountain 
bike on a beautiful spring day. 
Hmmm. The smell of the grass, 
the wind whipping your face, 
what could be better? Complete 
and utter darkness. 

Next time you saddle up for 
your next adventure, shift the 
time period for later in the 
evening and view your activity in 
a whole new light, or lack there- 
of. 

Petzl, a climbing company 
by trade, has been making head- 
lamps for numerous years for the 
adventure spirited and the folks 
who would rather wear a light 


ation. Not until August 1919 did 
a motorized vehicle venture into 
the pass. when two 
Massachusetts residents got lost 


Nestled in between Mt. 
Mansfield and Sterling 
Peak is Smugglers’ Notch, 
an oversized jungle gym 
with snow and ice. 


driving Vermont’s backroads. In 
1921 the state finally completed a 
paved road for cars going over 
the Notch. 


Ice Climbing: The ice 
climbing and mountaineering in 
the Notch are plentiful, and with 
the growing numbers of climbers, 
the early bird gets the worm. 
During the weekend enough peo- 
ple inhabit the cliffs that you 
sometimes need to defer a climb 
but the trade-off is the amount of 
new climbers that you meet. It’s 
a big ‘ol climbing singles bar. 


For beginners: If you are 
new to ice climbing , or have 
gone a few times, there are multi- 
ple ice routes that are beginner 
friendly. Try the “Workout Wall,” 
which is located on the left from 
the Underhill side, about a mile 
up the road. This climb includes 
a “Practice Wall” and other 
assorted ice climbs suited for the 
beginner with different levels for 
when you progress. 

You do need ice tools to 
climb, which can be borrowed 
from:a trusting friend since new 
tools cost about the same as a 
Fabrige Egg. With gleaming 
hopes of gaining a climbing part- 
ner, your friend will even offer to 
set up the ropes and belay. Your 
equipment list should include 
two axes, a well-fitted climbing 
harness, plastic boots, helmet and 
proper clothing (no cotton). 

Most of these items can be 
rented from the St. Michael’s 
gear room which is_ open 


Mondays and Thursdays from 6 
p-m.- 8 p..m. 

Advanced climber: For the 
more experienced climber, the 
Notch offers plenty of routes like 
“Prenuptial Agreement” which 
can taint a climber without hesi- 
tation. As you walk along Route 
108 through the pass, the ever- 
luminous cliffs proudly display 
the climbers that are attempting 
to summit the ice. 

If you are super-human, and 
can climb any route in the Notch, 
try to climb multiple routes dur- 
ing the day. Mixing it up 
between mixed climbs, moun- 
taineering routes and vertical ice 
presents a challenge in energy 
efficiency. 

For the vertically scared, the 
Notch has plenty of gullies to test 
a mountaineer’s skills. With 
giant slabs of ice a climber can 
venture to the ridges of either Mt. 
Mansfield or Sterling Peak to 
seek views. 


Backcountry skiing: Not all 
the glory goes to those that ven- 
ture up. While on the ridges, a 
bountiful backcountry 
park opens up. 

On the Sterling Peak side, 
the skiing is mostly referred to as 
the “Smugglers? Notch Back 
Bowls.” The name is somewhat 
deceiving. A bowl, generally, has 
no trees. Not true in Vermont 
where a concussion is just a 
conifer away. 

For those who cannot afford 
a pass or need a sense of escape 
from the packaged skiing of 
resorts, the Notch offers steeps, 
cliffs, and plenty of glades. 

If this doesn’t draw you in, 
the ample amount of powder 
should. 

Granted this ski season has 
lacked the fluffy white, these last 
few days have put some snow in 
the backcountry in the hope 
someone will encounter glorious 
face-shots. 


Cross-country skiing: 
Traveling downhill on skis is not 


skiing - 


Notch’s glades, steeps and summits year round. ; 


the only outlet available. Cross- 
country skiers have miles of 
unmarked snow to travel and 
explore. 

On the top of Sterling Peak 
lies a pond named Sterling Pond 
with several structures to spend 
the night. 

If this is deemed too strenu- 
ous, sticking to the road offers a 
nice work out and optimal non- 
summit views. 


Snowshoes: With the same 
options as cross-country skiers, 
snowshoes can take advantage of 
the same areas with a little more 
freedom. 

In terms of cost efficiency, 


Entering the Notch from the Stowe side gives a clear view of the cliffs 
on both sides. Skiers, climbers, bikers and hikers find their way to the 





snowshoeing beats any Notch 
sport. If you don’t own your own 


pair, the gear room can provide ~ 


snowshoes and poles if neces- 
sary. . 

If studies have you tied 
down during the winter months, 
the Notch can also provide hours 
of entertainment during the sum- 
mer. 

Hiking, road biking, rock 
climbing and general sight seeing 
have kept Vermonters and 
tourists busy for plenty of sea- 
sons. 

If you would like to stay 
over in the Notch, tenting is per- 
mitted on the road during the 
winter and at selected areas dur- 
ing the summer. 


Petzl headlamps shed light on nocturnal adventures 


than carry one. 

I have owned two Petzl 
Zoom headlamps and they have 
held up nicely. The Zoom is their 
middle-priced headlamp, which 
sells for around $50. 

The amount of light offered 
by the Zoom is less then substan- 
tial but common chores and non 
fast-paced activities can be 
enjoyed with it. Hiking, sailing, 


card playing, and other like activ- . 


ities are the Zoom’s genre. It’s 
more of a work horse than a 
headlight. 

The Duo, Petzl’s 
top-of-the-line lamp 
runs for about $75 g 
and you get what 
you pay for. 
With this 

























torch on your head you could 
bike, ski and play a little ultimate 
frisbee when the sun goes down. 

What makes the Duo 
stronger, and where it derives its 
name, is the dual lightbulbs in the 
headlight. It soaks up more ener- 
gy so use the dual mode efficient- 
ly. 

The nice option of the Duo is 
its adjustability from either light 
or both. When they first came 
out I found a slight problem 
when changing bulbs. 
me  Irying to dislodge the 

. - preexisting light 

4. takes a miracle 
& from God and I 
_ broke the bulb 
4 the first, time. 
. Granted this 


was over a year ago and with a 
company as reliable Petzl, I’m 
sure they have fixed the problem. 

For the economical hearty, 
Petzl has the Micro, at $35, with 
its smaller light, but no battery 
pack in the back. 

The Micro, like the Zoom, is 
the light you want for household 
chores, inside your tent, and night 
hiking. 

All these headlamps can be 
found at the SkiRack including 
the new Saxo, a flashlight that 
can be worn on your head like the 
others. 

When duty calls and you 
need to free up your hands, slip 
the flashlight into the pre-made 
band and go about your chores. 

Photo by Nathan Moreau 
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St. Michael’s cheerleading squad back this season - 


By Jon Dorflinger 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College has had a 
cheerleading squad off and on for the past 
five years, junior Alison Crawford said. 

There was no cheerleading squad 
last year, but this year freshman 
Stephanie Crawford and sophomore 
Heather Aja put a squad together for St. 





Michael’s basketball home games. 

Stephanie Crawford, one of the 
team’s captains, said she came to St. 
Michael’s and saw that there was no 
cheerleading team, and that many girls 
expressed interest to her about cheerlead- 
ing. 

She said her love for cheering 
provided her with the drive to start the 
team, but “I was concerned with how the 


Photo by Ben Murray 


Members of the St. Michael’s College cheerleading squad nen a routine at a 


recent home game. 














business, healthcare, law 


MSL. can give 
Bam iat “ 


and be a leader in 


student body would react, because cheer- 
leading hasn’t been accepted in the past.” 
Co-captain Aja said, “I got 


- involved in starting the squad because I 


missed cheering in high school and I felt 
that it was something that St. Michael’s 
needed.” 


‘Ever since we joined up with 
Champlain College to do a rou- 
tine for the competition we host- 
ed, things began to come togeth- 

er and our potential became 
much more apparent.” 


eHeather Aja 
sophomore 


Stephanie Crawford said there 
are many benefits that come from cheer- 
ing. 

“T love cheering because not 
only does it involve a lot of athleticism, it 
also involves performing in front of a 
crowd,” she said. 

Cheerleading is a combination of 
aerobics, dance, gymnastics and peppi- 
ness, Stephanie Crawford said. These are 
aspects the judges look for when scoring 
the stunts that are performed at competi- 
tions. 

, “It is just as intense as any other 
sport, and it is nothing like ‘Saturday 
Night Live’ makes it out to be,” Stephanie 
Crawford said. 

The cheerleading squad will not 


and Diving @ New England Championships 
No ic and Alpine Skiing at Williams Carnival 

Men’s basketball vs.  Bryant............ ptieeteseteseeee west 30 p.m. 
Women’ 's basketball ys, Bryant... 


ockey vs. , Assumption ann Siseetccesececsasesssesesocienes 
_ _ Home ome in bold 


are trying to establish themselves and 
gain respect from the student body in its 
first year, Stephanie Crawford said. 

There are only nine members on 
the cheerleading squad, so it makes it dif- 
ficult to put together elaborate routines, 
Stephanie Crawford said. 

The more members they have, 
the more they would be able to do. They 
would even love it if they could pick up a 
couple male members to add to the squad, 
she said. 

“Tt would be totally awesome if 
a guy was on the team, because we would 
be able to do so much more,” Alison 
Crawford said. 

Stephanie Crawford said that this 
has been a very successful year for the 
team because she has been able to put 
together a group of girls who have 
tremendous potential and a commitment 
for improvement. All the members of the 
team have had prior cheerleading experi- 
ence, she said. 

The cheerleading squad joined 
up with the Champlain College cheerlead- 
ers to go to a cheerleading camp this 
summer, and they hosted a high school 
competition at St. Michael’s. 

“Ever since we joined up with 
Champlain College to do a routine for the 
competition we hosted, things began to 
come together and our potential became 
much more apparent,” Aja said. 


Crawford said she would like to 
see the team improve and get stronger, 
and hopefully go to some competitions 
_ next year. 
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By Adam Niles 
Print Sports Editor 


With the postseason approaching for 
St. Michael’s College winter sports teams, 
the playoff picture is not quite settled for 
some. The following is a preview of what 
is to come for winter sports teams and a 
recap of the season through Feb. 15. 


Ice Hockey 


After wins against No.1 ranked New 
Hampshire College and Framingham State 
last week, the Ice Knights have a 14- 
Toverall, 11-3 conference record. 

St. Michael’s has games remaining 
against Assumption College and Fitchburg 
State. 


Photo by Ben Murray 
Junior Tara Clark takes a jumper against 
Stonehill College. 


















| Despite a low turnout of 10 players, 
the intramural indoor tournament was 
ompleted on Sunday. Jeremy Smith was 
the winner of the men’s singles title. 





| Wednesday. 
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Postseason around the corner for winter sports 


As it stands, St. Michael’s is in first 
place in the ECAC Northeast, and is 
ranked second in the nation in Division II. 
The latest national Division II poll will be 
released today. 

The ECAC Northeast playoffs will be 
held on March 3, 6, 10. 

On March 12 and 13 are the NCAA 
Division II championship series. The top 
two teams in Division II compete in a two- 
game series for the championships. 


Men’s Basketball 


St. Michael’s is in second place in 
the NE-10 with an 11-5 conference 
record. St. Anselm’s College is in first 
place with a 12-4 record, while 
Merrimack College (11-5) and Pace 
University (10-6) are in third and fourth 
place, respectively. 

St. Michael’s has remaining games 
against St. Anselm’s College and Bryant 
College this week. 

The top eight teams qualify for the 
NE-10 tournament which will be played 
on Feb. 22, 24 and 27. 

The first round of the NCAA 
Division II tournament begins on March 
5. The winner of the NE-10 tournament 
gets an automatic bid into the tournament. 

Sophomore Todd Roberts is leading 
St. Michael’s with 16.7 points per game 
and 7.4 rebounds per game. Senior Brian 
Pannuzzo is second on the team with 15.2 
points per game and 6.8 rebounds per 
game. ; 


Women’s basketball 


St. Michael’s is in ninth place in the 
NE-10 with a 5-11 conference record and 
currently out of a playoff spot for the NE- 
10 tournament. 

However, St. Michael’s has games 
against St. Anselm’s and Bryant College 
this week. Bryant is in 8th place with a 


sday : at Tpm ‘Players Club and 


Hoochie Mamas play on a at 8 _ 


inners wil ‘meet at q p.m. on 





Intramural ping pong 
tournament 
_The intramural ping pong double 


“elimination tournament began on Friday. 





David Soules is undefeated in the tourna- 
ment and awaits the winners from the 
semi-finals of competition. 

Kenny Buchanan plays Tomas Pico 
on Tuesday. The winner of that match 
will face Brendan Gow. 

The winner play Lisa Parsons in the 
semi-finals, and the winner of that match 
will face Soules in the finals 





Senior Brian Pannuzzo takes a foul shot against Pace University. 


6-10 record. 

NE-10 championships take pice on 
Feb. 23, 26 and 27. 

Junior Tara Clark is leading St. 
Michael’s with 19.9 points per game and 
9.2 rebounds per game. 

Junior Christine Frauton is averaging 
17.6 points per game. 

Kelly Borch is leading the Purple 
Knights with 96 blocks, and Sarah 
Ferland 196 assists this season. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Swimming and Diving 


The men’s swimming and diving 
team ended the regular season with a 2-5 
record, while the women’s swimming and 
diving finished the season at 2-6. 

New England Championships take 
place on Feb. 19, 20, 21, 26 and 27. 

Qualifications for the championships 
are set by the New England 
Intercollegiate Swimming and Diving 
Association. 

Qualifying for the New England 









Co-ed Volleyball Tournament _ 


Rosters Due: March 17 
Play Date: March 21 & 28 © 





Photo by Ben Murray 


Championships on the men’s side are Bill 
Knose, Drew Millikin, Adam Overlock, 
Joe O’Leary, Erik Brandl, John Donoghue 
and Ben Theriault. 

Katherine Hathaway, Tracie Grant, 
Cara Mongelli, Katie O’ Brien, Devon 
Aloisa, Stacy Arsenault, Karen Matulionis 
and Kristen Hart qualified for the 
women’s team. 


Alpine and Nordic Skiing 


The Alpine and Nordic Ski teams 
have skiers who have a chance to com- 
pete at Nationals in Sunday River in 
Maine. 

Skiers who have two top ten results 
usually qualify for Nationals, Head Coach 
Andee Weaver said. : 

Junior Keith Farnand has qualified, 
and Jens Johansson and Kiersten 
Lippmann of the nordic team may qualify 
for Nationals, Weaver said. 

Both teams have remaining Carnivals 
at Williams College and Middlebury 
College this season. 


M.O.B. wins three- 
on-three tournament 


By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


M.O.B., the winning team in the 
Schick Super Hoops three on three tourna- 
ment held Jan. 24 in the Tarrant Center, has 
earned the opportunity to represent St. 
Michael’s College at one of eight regional 
tournaments to be held at Northeastern 
University. 

Seniors Atlan Olsson and Mike 
Lorizio, along with juniors Jason Flemming 
and Sean Rooney qualified for the regional 
tournament by beating four teams without a 
loss. 

This is the 15th year of the tournament, 
which is held nationally at over 400 
schools, with more than 200,000 students 
competing in both men’s and women’s play. 
(St. Michael’s had no women’s Play this 
year). 

M.O.B. would be competing against 


| teams from up to 50 other colleges at 


Northeastern. 
The players have not decided whether 


__| they will make the trip or not. 


Olsson said, “It’s not until March. Jay 


| and Sean really want to go, but what if we 


Co-ed Softball Tournament | 
Rosters Due: March 29 
Play Begins: April 7 


_| drive three and a half hours each way and 
| lose two games? It could turn out to be a 


miserable day, but we haven’t made a deci- 
sion yet.” 


wr. 
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By Natalie Grasso 
Online Sports Editor 


Dennis Rodman is a great 
rebounder, but this attribute is 
overlooked because of his out- 
landish antics. People just do not 
care what he does anymore. 

Albert Belle of the Baltimore 


Orioles is an outstanding hitter, — 


but he’s a punk too, so no one 
cares how many home runs he 
gets in a season or his batting 
average. 

Mike Tyson was once a great 
fighter, but now all he will be 
able to do is fight with inmates in 
prison. 

It is sad when people who 
are blessed with athletic talent let 
it go to waste, but I don’t have 
any sympathy left in me for “Iron 
Mike.” 

Tyson, 32, was sentenced on 
Feb. 5 to spend a year in jail for 


assaulting two motorists after a - 


minor traffic accident 
occurred last August. 

After Tyson’s car was rear- 
ended, he allegedly attacked. the 
other two drivers, punching a 62- 
year-old-man in the jaw and 
kicked another 50-year-old-man 
in the groin. 

Tyson is currently in a coun- 
ty jail, while his attorneys are 


that 
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The bell should sound for Iron Mike 


considering an appeal. 

How much time Tyson has to 
spend in jail is not what concerns 
me. It is the fact that there is a 
possibility of Tyson being grant- 
ed the right to transfer after 60 


I would like to see 
any other person 
without Tyson’s 
celebrity status to ask a 
judge to take his life 
into consideration. 
I’m pretty sure the 
judge would laugh in his 
face. Why should Tyson 
be any different? 


days to a pre-release center. 

At this center he would be 
able to leave during the day to 
train at a gym, and with the 
judge’s permission, could be 
allowed to travel out of state to 
fight. 

Is that rational? I do not 
think Tyson should even be 
thinking about fighting right now. 
He should just focus all his ener- 
gy into therapy. 

Tyson’s only statement to the 
judge in this case was that if the 


_judge sentenced him, he would 


be taking his life away by ruining 
his career. What career? His 
five-round fight against Francois 
Botha? 

Tyson’s career is dwindling. 
He is a grown man who makes 
irrational decisions time and time 
again. 

I would like to see any other 
person without Tyson’s celebrity 
status to ask a judge to take his 
life into consideration. 

I’m pretty sure the judge 
would laugh in his face. Why 


Pasta « Pizza « Saute 


LONG ISLAND * VERMONT 
Est. 1982 





| Coupon: $2 off large pizza 





6 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester, Vermont 05446 
655-3555 
Fax 655-6666 


eFree Deliverye 


Casual Dining + Take-out 
"Quality, Authentic Italian Eatery” 


should Tyson be any different? 

Tyson was just reinstated 
into boxing in October by the 
Nevada Athletic Commission, 
after being suspended for biting 
off a chunk of Evander 
Holyfield’s ear during a June 
1997 title bout. 

The Commission regulates 
all contests or exhibitions of box- 
ing, including the licensing and 
supervision of promoters and 
boxers. 

They are in charge of dishing 
out punishments to fighters who 
do not abide by the rules, but the 
punishments vary for every 
instance. 

- Now there is a possibility 
that the Commission could 
revoke his boxing license again, 
or worse yet, they could do noth- 
ing at all. 

The funny thing with the 
Commission is that they do not 
have any set rule or regulation for 
boxers who bite off ears and 
assault people outside of the ring. 

The Tyson circus has been 
going on for quite a while now. I 
have never been a fan of his, but 
I have to admit I did follow his 
career, and of course his marriage 
to Robin Givens. 

I watched the Barbara 
Walters national televised inter- 
view when Givens revealed 
Tyson was a manic-depressive 
and that their marriage was on the 
rocks. — 

Tyson has been in trouble 
since he was a child, but there 
was always that excuse that box- 
ing was an out for him and it may 
have been. Obviously it is not 
enough though. 

When one looks back at the 
troubled life of Tyson and the sit- 
uations he has gotten himself 
into, you have to ask yourself, 


what’s next? 

Should we allow someone 
like Tyson to continue fighting, 
or do we lock him up and revoke 
his license? 

I do not think that the 
Commission should have ever 
given Tyson back his license in 
the first place. 

Listen up athletic commis- 
sion: Tyson knowingly and will- 
ingly bit off a chunk of 
Holyfield’s ear. Maybe you did 
not hear me, he bit off a piece of 
someone’s ear, and not once, but 
twice. That is enough of a reason 
to revoke his license. 

If for some reason that is not 
enough, then how about the fact 
that he went from being repre- 
sented by the man with the hair, 
Don King, to the man with the 
failed talk show, Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson. 

What is Johnson doing rep- 
resenting Tyson? I used to be a 
huge Magic fan, but I have 
recently come to the conclusion 
that I was a fan of Magic the bas- 
ketball player, and not Magic the 
person. 

Can Tyson even afford 
Johnson, when he is reportedly 
more than $15 million in debt? 

How many more of Tyson’s 
tantrums are we going to put up 
with? I have grown tired of his 
yearly apologies and then watch- 


‘ing him go out and do something 


stupid again. 

I guess what it all comes 
down to is that we have to ask 
ourselves how many chances 
does one individual get? 

Count Tyson out ref. The 
final bell has rung. The match is 
over and I think the overall deci- 
sion is not in favor of Tyson. 


The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
_ Will be playing here on 
Saturday, March 13!!! 


*TICKETS WILL BE ON SALE IN THE BOOK- 
STORE STARTING FEB. 16 

*TICKETS ARE $13 WITH A VALID SMC ID. 
EACH STUDENT CAN GET 2 TICKETS FOR 
THAT PRICE (I FOR YOU AND ONE FORA 


GUEST). 


****GET YOURS NOW****** 








Scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


The Ice Knights upset No. 

i ranked New Hampshire 
College, 4-1, on Wednesday. 
Junior Josh Ralph had two 
goals including the game win- 
ner for St. Michael’s. 

St. Michael’s outshot New 
Hampshire College 56-23. 

_ On Saturday, St. Michael’s 
defeated Framingham State, 5- 
1. Ralph and sophomore 
James Burr had two goals 
each, leading St. Michael's to 
its sixth straight win. 

Senior Nick Dion had 25 
saves for St. Michael’s. 

_ On Wednesday ,the latest 
Division U national poll will 
be released with St. Michael's 
oes to take over ne Ae 1 


— 


‘Men’ Ss ; Basketball | 


t Michael’ s College lost 
te sumption, 92-65, on 
Wednesday. Sophomore Todd 
Roberts led the oe 


ey Colles, 9 96-68, ‘on 
Saturday, bringing its Tecord to. 
ae $-i1 NE-10. 

_ Clark had 17 points for 
= Lady Knights. It is her 


29th straight game reaching 


double figures in points. The 


St. Michael’s women’s basket- 


ball record is 30 straight 
games set by Karen Monohan, 


a 1993 graduate. 


Nordic and Alpine 
Skiing 


The St. Michael’s alpine 
and nordic ski team came in 
9th at the Dartmouth Carnival 
on Saturday. 

Junior Whitney Widger 
came in 35th in the women’s 
slalom. Freshman Kiersten 
Lippmann came in 25th in the 
10K cross-country race. 

Junior Keith Farnand 
came in 21st in the giant 
slalom, and Freshman Justin 
Higley came in 22nd. 

Freshman Ben Thomas 
came in 19th in the slalom. 





A 
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By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


Hypothetically, St. Michael’s College 
could win every one of its games next year 
and still not be eligible to win its confer- 
ence, Director of Hockey Steve Mattson 
said. 

The Ice Knights are one of the: five 
teams remaining in Division II hockey 
that will face the dilemma of not having a 
national championship to compete for next 
season. 

There will be no change this year in 
post-season play for St. Michael’s College 
ice hockey. They will still compete for the 
national title at the end of the season, 
Mattson said. 

Because the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) terminated 
the Division II national championship, 
ECAC officials will meet in February and 
March to determine the fate of these 


Division II schools’ post-season next year. 


‘“‘Wherever the team ends up 
playing would be fine, as long as 
we still have an opportunity to 


play.” 
¢Kevin Lane 
junior 
The St. Michael’s Athletic 


Department has come up with options 
before the ECAC conference officials 
make a decision on post-season play for 
next year, Mattson said. 

‘The options for St. Michael’s include 
either joining the Division I Metro Atlantic 
Athletic Conference (MAAC), or playing 
a regular season schedule with no post 
season play, depending on what comes 


from the upcoming ECAC meetings, 
Mattson said. 

The newly formed MAAC is com- 
posed of former Division II teams that 
have become Division I. Fairfield 
University, Iona College and Canisius 
College are among the members of the 
MAAC league, along with Bentley 
College and Mercyhurst College who will 
be joining the league next year. Some 
Division II teams have taken the option of 
becoming an independent team in Division 
I. 

It is not likely that the Ice Knights 
would play Division II hockey because 
that would mean the school would have to 
bring all sports to that level, Mattson said. 

Schools with Division II sports are not 


eligible to ‘have teams participating in— 


Division III sports because these institu- 
tions could have advantages to offer stu- 
dents in terms of facilities and recruiting, 
Mattson said. 

One of the main differences between 
the Divisions I, II and III is the amount of 


‘scholarship money the schools can give 


out. 

Because Division II teams are not able 
to award many scholarships, and the fact 
that some Division III schools such as 
Middlebury and Bowdoin can entice play- 
ers with a good academic reputation and 
tough competition, Mattson said, there is 
not a distinct difference between divisions. 

Opinions vary on what members of 
the team would like the future to hold for 
St. Michael’s hockey. _ : 

Division I hockey would be more dif- 
ficult, but definitely worth it in the long 
run, sophomore forward James Burr said. 

“IT wouldn’t mind if the team moved 
up to Division I. The exposure and com- 
petition would be great for the team,” Burr 
said. “The first few years would be diffi- 
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The Ice Knights prepare for a face-off in a home game last week. 





cult because we’d be stepping up a level. 
We’d have to work harder.” 

Freshman defenseman Jim Walsh 
acknowledged that there is good competi- 
tion in either division. ; 

“Td love to play Division III hockey. 
There are a lot of tough schools such as 
Bowdoin and Colby playing DIII,” Walsh 
said. “If we did go Division I though, I 
think we’d do all right. It’s just whether 
the school wants that to happen or not.” 

Becoming a member of Division I or 


Division III would not bother sophomore 
forward Kevin Lane. 


“Wherever the team ends up playing __ 


would be fine, as long as we still have an 


opportunity to play,” Lane said. “It would 


probably be better for the school if the — 


ee 


v 


team went up to Division I. We'd be play-- 


ing more competitive teams.” ! 
With competition in mind, the Ice 
Knights will just have to wait to see what 


the future holds for them. As of now, it is — 


a waiting game. 


Alpine and Nordic ski teams look to youth this season 


By ShawnnaLea Young 
Staff Writer 


This season, many freshmen are com- 
peting for top spots on the St. Michael’s 
College Alpine and Nordic Ski Teams. 

Freshmen Kiersten Lippmann, Becky 


Gates and Megan Morrisey of the 


women’s side, and Ben Thomas, Justin 
Higley and Ross Evans of the men’s team 
have all taken part in the teams’ carnivals 
(races) this season. 

“This is our strongest year so far,” 
Alpine Coach Andee Weaver said. St. 
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Some freshmen members of the St. Michael’s College alpine and nordic ski team: (from 
left to right) Becky Gates, John Norton, Heather Hammond, Kevin Ganey, Katherine 
Rickner, Justin Higley, Ross Evans and Nick Stagers. 


Michael’s has placed ninth in all four of its 
competitions this year. 

Lippmann, a prospect for nationals on 
the nordic team, Weaver said, is the lead- 
ing point scorer for the women. 

Lippmann, who consistently places in 
the top 20s and 30s, said, “We have a 
young team but we can only get better.” . 

Morrisey is also making her mark on 
the St. Michael’s ski program. She fin- 
ished 39th in the 5K cross-country race, 
and 43rd in the 15K at the University of 
Vermont Carnival. 

“T think we have a really great pro- 


_ gram going for us, but it would be awe- 
some if we had more people,” Morrisey 


said. 

As a personal goal, Morrisey wants to 
improve and grow more as a skier. For the 
team she said she wants “everyone to 
enjoy the season and ski the best they can, 
always putting in 100 percent.” 

Morrisey said it is overwhelming to 
see so many other teams with skiers hav- 
ing so much more experience, but said she 
sees St. Michael’s as having the advantage 
because they have so much youth on the 
team. 

On the alpine team, Gates has consis- 
tently been the leading scorer for the 
women. She finished 40th in the UVM 
carnival. At the Dartmouth carnival, she 
finished 39th in the giant slalom and 46th 
in the slalom. ' 

Gates said the ski program is good 


because, “you get from it what you put 
into it.” Coach Weaver said Gates works 
hard, and is the only freshman woman she 
has taken to a carnival this year. 

Nordic Coach Dale Rodgers said 
Gates skis above her level for a freshman. 

On the men’s alpine team, Thomas, 
who has been racing since he was eight 
years old, has placed well this season. 

He took 17th in slalom at the St. 
Lawrence Carnival and 35th in giant 
slalom at the Bates Carnival. His goal is to 
make it into the top 15 before the end of 
the season. 

Weaver said Higley is improving as 
the season progresses. Higley placed 33rd — 


in giant slalom at St. Lawrence and 39th in 


slalom at Bates. 

Evans has placed in the high 20s in 
the last two carnivals. 

Rodgers also said freshman Allison 
Borchers has improved each week for a 
skier who has little racing experience. 

“She has really risen to the occasion 
and hung in there,” Rodgers said. 

Rodgers said that skiers tend to have a 


lot of interest in St. Michael’s because of — 


its location and the ski program. It is a 
Division II program which competes 
against Division I schools. 

With a strong beginning season 
behind them, the ski teams look forward to 
plunging ahead and getting some team- 
mates to nationals, Rodgers said. 
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